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Preface 



To b'ecbme a capable and successful board member, an individual must be 
willing to devote many hours to serving as a school trustee — attending board 
meetings, school functions, conferences, workshops^ and studying thoroughly 
issues and problems demanding decisions. This manual gives a comprehensive 
account of .these areas' of board responsibility, and the specific *'how to's" of 
procedure? \^ . 

Any manual can be expanded, revised and updated as the .ye^s'pass. The 
first Boardsmanship was prepared by Stanford University with the as^stance of a 
team pf educators. Boardsmanship has been reprinted with minor revrsijons sev- 
eral times since 1955. Tills 1975 issue of Boardsmanship, which incorporates the 
significant points of the previous editions, has been aimed at updating informa- 
tiori of importance to board members as well as clarifying the role of today's 
board member participating in the educational scene. 

Time to think is crucial in order for board members to take the initiative in 
formulating educational programs which will meet the needs of the students in 
their districts. It is paramount that board members not place themselves in the 
position of having to react to situations and issues but rather to devote adequate 
time rn preparatory study in order to prevent crises. 

It is hoped that this manual will give the new board member a mini-course in 
California public school boardsmanship 'and will refresh 'and update, the know- 
ledge of board members who have already served for a period of time. In order 
for this book to be useful , it must fulfill the needs of individual board members. 
If it is read for inspiration, .for information, for guidance or for reminders in 
meeting legal requirements, it will have met its objective. 
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Code of Ethics 



A code of ethics is an expression of those personal ideals which should guide 
an individual's daily activities. . • 

In all my actions as a School Board Member, my first commitment is to the 
well-being of our youtb. My primary responsibility is-to each child, — regardless 
of race, creed, color, sex*^:ji)r national origin. 

I also have other major commitments to: 

• The Community..! am responsible to all citizens of the'district and not solely 
•to those who elected me; nor to any organization of which I may be a 
member. , - c 

• Individuals. I have a direct concern for every in^iividual in the conimunity. 
As an integral part of my duties^ I represent the authority and responsibility of 
government. This represents the delegated authority of the majority and must 
■be exercised with, as much care and concern forthe least influential- as for the 
most influential member of the community. . 

• Employees. The district is a major employer of the community. My actions as 
a board member may affect the capability of district employees to practice 
their trade or profession. 

• Laws, Policies. I must be aware of, and comply with, the constitutions of 
State and Nation, the Education Code of the State of California, ^"other laws 
pertaining to public education, and the established policies of the district. 

•u Decision Making. It is my obligation, ynder the law, to participate in deci- 
sions pertaining to edul\ition in the district. As an elected representative of 
the people, I can neither relinquish nor delegate this responsibility to any 
other indiveidual or group. 

Individual Feelings and Philosophy. Like every other individual, I have 

something to contribute to society. 

Understanding and acting the foregoing premises;^ shall: 

• consider my position as a board member as a public trust and not use it for 
private advantage or personal gain. • 

be constantly aware that I have'ho legal authority except when I am-acting 
as a member of the board. I shall present my concerns and concepts 
through the proceiJS of board debate and, 'if in the minority on any deci- 
sion, I shall abide by and support the majority decision. When I am in the 
majority, I shall respect divergent opinions. 

• encourage ideas and opinions from the citizens of the district and endeavor ' 
^ jo incorporate their views in the deliberations Uhd decisions. of the board 

EMC 10 
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' • devote sufficient time, thought, aiid study to proposed actions to be able to 
* base my decisions upon all available facts and vn)te my honest convictions • 
unswayed by partisan bias of a0y kind. I 

* • remember that the basic functions of the board are to establish the policies 
by which the schools of the'di.strict are to be administered and to select the 
superintendent and staff who/will implement thoj^e policies, 

• promote and participate actively in a concerted program of timely ex- 
change of infomiation with all citizens, parents, employees and students 
of the district, 

• recognize that the deliberations of the board in executive session are not 
, mine to release or discuss. They may be released, or discussed in public 

only with the approval Of the board. 

• avail myself x)f opportunities for enlargement of my potential as a board 
member through participation in educational conferences, workshops, and. 
training sessions mad6 available by local, state, and national agencies. 
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Meeting the Challenge 
of Public Service 



Congratulations! You have been elected to serve on your local school board. 
You are a member of a select group of people, chosen by the citizens of your 
conimunity to perform a vital task. You have been granted a position of trustee- 
ship'* over the public schools. You have been given the privilege and opportun- 
ity to serve the public in one of the most important offices in our society. You 
have an obiigation to fulfill this tru^I to the best of your ability. 



The Root of Your Responisibility 

According to the 1 0th amendment to the Constitution of the United States and 
the Education Code of California, every person has the right to free and equal- 
educational opportunities. And according to the American tradition, specifically 
in Article IX, Sections 1 and 5 of the California Education Code, it is the duty 
and right of those locally in control to see that every person receives his constitu- 
tional right of -free and equal education.. "You are now a member of that team 
which is locally in control. You have been entrusted with the power and authority 
to make decisions which will crucially affect the lives of many people — now 
and for years to come. ' ' 

Board Membership as a Persona! Experience 

Serving on a board is definitely time and energy consuming. And, as is t 
case in many efforts that are worthwhile, ''no one is in it for the money." 
years past, such service was without compensation; however, recent legislatio 
has permitted board members the option of voting a stipend for attending board 
meetings. 

The experience of serving may be frusti;atihg, disillusioning, and trying as 
you encounter the many controversies surroundihg education and the deVnitnds 
th^t accompany public office. - ' 
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2, Boardsmanship 

But this can be one of the most rewarding and educational experiences, you 
will ever have. You will learn everything you always wanted.to know and more 
about .eduQational mandates, methods of instruction and school' finance. And 
when you see students benefiting from" programs and practices that have cost you 
'*hlood, sweat, and tears'-, you will have your real reward. 




You and your board are managers at the local level of one of the biggest 
businesses in California. 'More than one-third ot all expenditures^and more than 
one-half of all government staffing at the state and local level ii) the United States 
is devoted to education. In many communities the schools are the. largest single 
employer, operate the largest budget, manage the greatest capital investment and 
account for the largest portion of levied taxes. The schools also have the most 
direct contact with the public and affect more people than any other enterprise, 
public or private. - 

• As a. manager you must wear many different hats: 

As a trustee, you have been charged with seeing that the schools are well 
managed, tax dollars are wisely spent, and the investment and interests of tlje 
public are protected. • " ? 

As an employer, you are obligated to assure fair and equitable practices for 
all employees, seek their professional advice and judgment^ support and provide 
for their needs, and promote good relationships and a healthy niorale among the 
staff.. , _ . ' _ 

As an educational policy-maker , you hdve a moral commitment to provide 
the best 'possible learning experience's for all students, to meet the unique and 
separate needs of the individual, and to recognize arid protect the rights and ' 
responsibilities of these young citizens. . ^ 

As an elected official, ycu have several responsibilities: • ' ' ' , 

a. You must assess the attitudes of the public, whom you represent, there- 
fore you must be accessible at publicitieetings and functions. 
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b. You must base your decisions on the needs of cill the people; Problems 
cannot be decided . on the basis of geographic divisions, sectional in- 
terests, the demandslSfspecial interest or ethnic groups, sexual discrimi- 
nation, or for political expediency. 

c. You* must sei've the public and your board by being willing to be a 
^poi<esperson for the schools .discussing school affairs frequently and Intel 
ligently. The f3eople of your school district regard you as *'the Board of 
Education" 24 hours a day, away from meetings as well as during meet- 
ings. Your telephone will resound with their educational hopes and frus- 
trations. • 

Infinfiediate Actions You Can Take to Learn Your New Job 

Because there is almost art overwhelming amount to learn, **on th'e job train- 
ing'', holds the key to effectiveness. Learning to be- a good board member is a 
continuous process; you will gradually biscome more familiar with laws, with 
sources of assistance, and you will get more effective at problem-solving and 
decision- making. But there are certain actions, other than reading this manual, 
you can do now to inform yourself: ' 

1. With the permission of your future board, you should attend any board meet- 
ings (if any are scheduled) between the time you are elected and the time 
your term begins. 

2. You should get copies of minutes of the last few meetings, annual reports, 
school budgets and surveys. 

3. You should -make tours .of the school buildings in the district.to familiarize 
yourself with tbe administration, the teaching and classified staffs, and 
school plants. You could ^ask to visit classes of varying gr^de and ability 
levels to get a. sense of the different needs and student/teacher relationships 
found in the .classroom. . 

4. Atterfd some of the. Workshop^, jiijd training sessions provided by CSBA, 
' your' County Office of Education, and others. . 

5. Request help, if needed, from CSBA field staff, your superintendent, the 
County Office of Education, or others. 

6. For future reference, carefully Survey the list of documents appended to this 
manual that CSBA publishes on specific problems. 

,7. Then in your spare time (tongue-in-cheek), you can request an extensive 
bibliography from three sources other than CSBA: 
The U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

uc 14 
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National Schoor Boards Association 
1233 Central Street 
Evanston, Illinois 

California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 




You Are A Member of a Team 

John Donne's poetic phrasing ''No man is an island'' could aptly be altered 
for our context to ''No person is a Board." It cannot be over-emphasized that your 
board must work as a team. Any action by the bo^d shpuld be taken only after 
proposals have been thoroughly considered by all, and a group decision has been 
made. ' ' 

- School board meetings provide a forum for discussion and serious delibera- 
tion. Discussion at these meetings must represent the best thinking of the group. 
Decisions should be the result of input from all. Each board member has unique 
interests, talents and backgrounds and has therefore a unique contribution to 
make. . ; 

But since each speaks from different experiences, differences of opinion may 
arise.. Respect these viewpoints, realizing they result from the perceptions of 
varying backgrounds. Meetings should npt be ajlowed to deteriorate into heated 
debates, or personal attacks. It is wise to adopt a policy governing conduct at 
board meetings, a^some boards have done. Strive to solve problems in a spirit of 
harmony and cooperation in spite of the differences. Base your decision on your 
own conviction after viewing all the facts, and then abide by and uphold the final 
majority decision of the board, v. 

Note that an individual board memberhas.no legal authority except during an 
official board meeting. California has been very specific in delegating control to 
the board as a whole, and not to individuals. Outside of official meetings a board 
member has no authority over school policies or employees, and no individual 
ma^commit the group. s 
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Goals for Personal Growth and More Effective Boards 

. You may see the necessity for some changes in your ownauitude, approach 
and behavioras. you become more aware of what it takes to have a board that is 
really effective. Being a boixrd nfember is almost always a growth experiei?\ce. 
Here are some* do*s and don't's other members have become aware of. 
For Board Unity 

Subordinate personal interests 

Accept and support majority decision of the board 

Identify self with board policies and actions 

Suspend judgment until the facts are available'- 

Be willing to accept ideas from others 

For Leadership • • 

Improve your ability to speak effectively in public 
Make use of pertinent e.xperience 
Be willing to take sides in controversies 
Work tactfully with groups and individuals 

Be willing to take responsibility when necessary to identify problems 
and determine solutions 
For E.xecutive Function • 
, Understand the necessity of delegating administrative responsibilities to 

your superintendent. . . 

. Encourage teamwork between the superintendent. and the board-. 
Often, a glance at this list before a board meeting will help you make the 
psychological transition that is sometimes necessary from being an individual to 
^being a member of a team. - . 

Your challenge as a board member is great, and for those who believe in the 
significance of education to the individual and to society, meeting the challenge 
will bring immeasurable rewards. 
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Exercising Authority Through 
Legal Mandates 



.Tfie educational system in America is unique among the nations of the world. 
In most countries education is national in scope and control, governed by profes- 
sional educators or federal officials. But in the United States, education is; 
•primarily a function and responsibility of each of the individual states and has 50 
separate and distinct state school systems. 




• In California, more than in any other state, the educational system is gov- 
o erned by legisjative'policy enunciated in very specific detail in' the Education 
. Code. The California legislature has developed into one of the strongest in the 
nation, largely self-sufficient and independent of executive branch domination. It 
views itself with some justification as the prograpimatic, innovative branch of 
gQvemment. ^ 

The Governor 

^Rpsides having a^general veto right over all bills, it is in the budgetary arena 
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that the Governor exercises much power and authority. For the lust half-century, 
California has had an ^'executive budget" which allows the Governor, and, in 
turn, the Department of Finance, to carefully control the operation of shite g'ov- 
erhment. An important power of'the governor, over education is the ^Mine Item 
veto" which exposes component parts of larger appropriations to the blue pencil . 

The State Constitution 

The Constitution of the State of California charges the legislature with the 
obligation of providing a program of free public education, but the concept of 
local responsibility and support is implicit. In Article IX, Seetions 1 and 5, can 
be found the charge: ''A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being 
essential to'the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the Legisla- 
ture shall encourage by .suitable means the promotion of intellectual, .scientific, 
moral and agricultural improvement . . . The Legislature shall provide for a 
system of common schools by which a free school shall be kept up and .^upported 
in each district." 

To carry out this mandate; school di.stricts numbering more than 1 ,000 in the 
state have been established to serve specified geographical areas, with the citi- 
zens within those communities retaining jurisdiction and direction over their 
.schools tHtough elected representatives on local governing boards. , 

School boards, therefore, exist as an extension of the legislature to oversee- 
the governing of the public schools at the local level. When you -arc elected to 
membership on the board of education of a school district, you not only serve as 
a representative of the citizens in yolir community but also as an official agent of 
the state, di.scharging a .state responsibility, sworn to uphold the state laws on 
education. 

The Education Code 

The scope of your legal responsibility and authority is determined by the 
legislature and specified in various. statutes relating to education. These statutes 
• are compiled in "the Education^Code.' 

Permissive Code 

. California historically has operated under a mandatory Education Code rather 
than a permissive one, meaning that the decisions of the local board of education 
<and the operation of school districts were confined to those limitations and man- 
dates specifically stated in statutes. How\sver, with the passage of AB 27 this* 
' principle has changed. Section 7503 *^f the Education Code reads: 

Tht governing board of any school di.strict, including the governing 
board of any community college district, may initiate and carry on any 
^ educational program as defined in Section 7552 which is not in conflict 
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with law and which is not in conflict with the purposes for which school 
districts are established. 

This section shall remain in effect until January .1, K976, and on that 
date is repealed. • 

And the Code continues with.Section 2., 7503.5 stating, 

On and after January 1, 1976, the governing board of any school dis- 
trict, including the governing board of any community college district, 
may initiate and carry on any program, activity, or may otherwise act in 
any manner which is not in conflict" with or inconsistent with, or 
preempted by, any law and which is not in conflict with the purposes for 
which school districts are established. 

EducationvCpde Index 

Each yecir sevbcal thousand education bills are introduced in the legislature. 
Each year, as severahhimdred of those bills become law, the Education Code is 
expanded to a cumbersorhe collection of laws stretching to several -volumes. 
CSBA and the • Association t>f^California School Administrators participate 
jointly in publishing an Education Code Analysis and Index. In addition to its use 
as a legal reference, thijS publication i^ an excellent study guide for those legal 
requirements specifically affecting boards^ of education and their superinten- 
dents. * • . 

Title 5 Administrative Riegulations 

' In addition to the Education Code, direction is also given to the local school • 
districts by policies adopted by the State Board of Education which are contained 
in Title 5 of the Administrative Code. These include specific .requirements which 
must be fulfilled at fhe local level. 

While board members are not expected to learn all of the statutes and regula- 
tions governing the' schools,, you should become familiar with the Education" 
Code and Title 5 Administrative Regulations. Experience helps a board member 
to become familiar with many of the legal demands. The superintendent and his/ 
her administrative staff are expected to know and to follow the legal requirements, 
keep the board informed, and make appropriate recommendations to the board 
for action. However, there will be numerous occasions when it will be necessary 
or advisable to seek legal counsel for interpretation and advice on the application 
of the* law to your specific local problem. 

Other Sources of Authority 

There are a number-of other governmental agents and agencies which having^ 
been delegated rule-making powers by the legislature, have a direct relationship 
y he local school district. Among these are: ^ . 
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State Department of Education 
State Departnient of Finance 

Division of Architecture, Department of General. Services 

County Superintendent of Schools 

County Counsel 

CountyvBpard of Supervisors 

Department of Transportation 

California Highway Patrol 

City Council (in cases of Charter City districts) 

Attorney General and the Courts 

Other statutes affecting the public schools may be found in: 

Government Code 
' Penal Code 

Motor Vehicle Code 

H'ealth and Safety Code ^ 
Labor Code 

'\ Welfare and Institutions Code "* 

; The powers actually granted or implied in acts passed by the legislature are 
broad and provide freedom for boards to plan educational programs tailored to 
the needs and resources of the community. When board decisions .are challenged, 
, th^ courts* generally affirm the discretionary powers, unless there is strong evi- 
dence that a policy has been unusually arbitrary or unreasonable. 

The Federal Government 

, In the words of the Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, the 
responsibility for public education is given ''to the States and to the people." 
Given this democratic irust each state has made its own provisions for education. 
For the greater part ofiAmerican history, the federal government has assumed 
very little, responsibility in the field of education. However, because of great 
population mobility and' the mass educational needs of modern society, the fed- 
eral government has increased its role in the educational system of the nation. 

\Vith the ajjvent of the EFementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
passed by Congress several years' ago, the federal government has claimed a 
piece of the, action in the educational field by financially subsidizing such pro- 
grams as Headstart, Bilingual Instniction, Compensatory Education, and Library 
funding. 
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The Public School System in California, a system of common schools, free 
and accessible to all, is technically defined as those grades from Kindergarten 
through 14. Actually, the educational programs provided by the public schools, 
cover a lifetime, spanning preschool age through adult years. The operation of 
The community colleges and their boards of trustees is separate and independent 
from that of the public schools conducting the K- 12 program and is discussed in 
Chapter XI. 



The state legislature has delegated the educational responsibility of the public 
schools, K-12, to three major policy-making bodies: State Board of Education, 
County Board of Education and the Local Board of Education. All three levels of 
responsibility are important; each has a distinct function and contribution. 

State Board of Education 

The State Board bf Education is composed of ten members appointed by the 
Govemor-with the advice.and consent of two-thirds of the Senate as outlined in 
Education Code, Section 101. The term of a state board member is four years. 

The function of the state board is to establish statewide policies for the opera- 
tion of .the public schools as necessary to comply with the mandates of the law. 
The board has the following responsibilities: -.^ 

1 . to interpret statutes and adopt rules and regulations to implement thosjb laws 

2. to provide guidelines to assist local districts, in carrying out their respon- 
. sibilities ' * . 

3. to evaluate jhe operation of school districts and educational programs. 

4; to determine the appropriation of certain funds received from state or federal 
allocations v . 

O ;t standards to be met by pupils or school personnel 
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I 6. to determine curricula and instructional materials to be used 

7. to designate ihe organization of school districts in the state - 

8. And to give direction to the State Department of Education through the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

0 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected by the voters of the 
state at a general election held in November to a four year term. He/she serves as 
the administrative officer to the State Boai'd of Education and is director of the De- 
partment of Education.. It is a nonpartisan position and does not require any 
specific qualifications. Anyone who is a resident of the state and over the age of 
18 may seek election. , . 

The state superintendent, as a constitutional officer and elected by the peo- 
ple; retains a great deal of personal authority independent of the State Board; 
nevertheless, good management practice dictates that as the chief executive of- 
ficer of the board she/he fulfills her/his administrative responsibilities to them. 




State Department Of Education \, 

The State Department of Education is the governmental agency responsible 
'for administering the operation of- the^ public ^schools at the state level, it is lo- 
cated in Sacramento and its employees are responsible to the Superintendent of 
Public instruction. The Department provides a wide -variety ot functions and . 
services, covering all phases of school district opera'tion. The Department col- 
lects data, disseminates information, approves and supervises special programs, 
evaluates the fiscal and educational management in the school districts, develops 
state. guidelines, conducts education programs to train school district personnel 
^ .-enerally advises and assists the local districts in carrying out their functions. 

22 
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County Office of Education 

Each of the 58 counties in the state has a county office of education, com- 
monly known as the County Superinr^Mident of Schools Office. Each county of- 
fice ha!> a County Board of Education and a Coimty Superintendent of Schools. 

The office is administered t)y the County Superintendent of Schools, who is 
usually elected on a coLmty-wide basis. Financiiil support is generally received 
from three sources: ( 1 ) the County General Fun(| — taxes lev'ied by the Board of 
Supervisors on the basis of a budget approved the County Board of Education 
for general and business accounting services and the , operation of certain special 
schools (except fiscally independent county boards); (2) the County Schools'Ser- 
vice Fund and state apportionments', for exceptional children in special schools 
on an ADA basis, for certain direct services to small .school districts and coordi- 
. nation of .instructional services for all districts; and (3) contracts with local school 
districts for special services. . • ' 

Services of the County Office of Education 

The .services available from the county office of education are many and 
varied. Generally they fall into five categpries: ( 1 ) direct services to small school 
districts: (2) financial services: (3) liaison .and coordination .services; (4) direct 
instructional programs; (5) contract services, 

1 . Direct Services. The relationship of local districts to the county superinten- 
dentn^f schools office varies according to the size and type of school district 
and the extent of the services offered and accepted: Elementary districts of 
less than 901 ADA, high school districts of less than 301 ADA, and unified 

■ districts of less than 1,501 ADA receive certain direct services from the 
county office, such as the supervision of attendance, supervision of instruc- 
tion, bookkeeping services, preparation of payroll, preparation of. school 
district budget, health services, and pupil personnel and guidance services. 
These services are financed in part by a portion of state aid to these districts 
which is allocated to the county office. Similar services may be planned or 
contracted for by larger school districts. 

2. Financial Services. The county office is recjuired to be involved in various 
aspects of all school districts financial operations including the calculation 
of revenue limits, approval of district budgets, audit of district expenditures, 
and the monitoring of every. district's financial condition. 

3. Liaison and Coordination Services. The superintendent .of schools office 
, performs the following functions for all school di.stricts in 'the county: 

a. Acts as a liaison between local di.stricts and the State Department of 
Education by collecting and forwarding all reports required by the State 
Department of Education and maintaining a register of credentials. for all' 
Q teachers employed by the county. 
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b. Other services are coordination of courses of study, guidance-services, 
health servjces, school library services, special education and attendance 
activities. 

4. Direct Instructional P]:ograms. In certain areas of the instructional program 
• the county office of education can have direct responsibility for educating 

students within the county. Generally these are in the afea of sgme type of 
. special educational program. Examples of this type of program are instruc- 
tion of physically handicapped, educationally handicapped, and mentally 
retarded. Other direct programs} include outdoor science conservation and 
forestry, vocation education (regional occupational centers), juvenile in- 
stitutions, early childhood education, and county school library services. 

5. Contract Services. School districts within a county may contract, for 
many of the services provided for by the county office of education. Most of 
the services listed under (3) are available to a school .district on a contract 
basis. In some counties' data processing, television, and audio-visual ser- 
vices are also available. . 

The County Board of Education 

• ' The county board of education is composed of five or seven members who, 
with a few exceptions, are .elected by trustee areas except in chartered, counties 
whose charters provide for general elections. 

County board mernbers must have the same qualifications as district board 
members for serving on the board and should represent the interests of the entire 
county rather than special interest groups or a given geographical area. Upon 
election, they too should learn their job through a formal plan of induction simi- 
lar to the one outlined for district board members and should keep themselves 
informed about issues in public education. 

The organization of the county board of education is similar to that of district 
boards. All meetings must have a m.ajority of board members.present to conduct 
official business. Except for the di.scussion of matters allowed in the Brown Act, 
all meetings must be open to the public. Special meetings require written notice 
j^imilar to that required for special meetings of district boards. The need for an 
agenda and adequate board minutes-, as outlined in the section of thi.s chapter for 
local boards, applies to cgunty boards of education as well. 

The relationship between county boards of education and the county superin- 
tendent of schools differs from the relationship between a district board and its 
superintendent, since in most instances the county superfntendent is elected, not 
appointed by the county board. It is apparent, however, that good practice dic- 
tates that the effectiveness of the county unit will increase in direct proportion to 
the degree to which harmonious relationships exist between the county board and 
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the-county superintendent. Their relationship should be similar to that recom- 
mended for district governing boards and superintendents. 

Primary Functions of the County Board of Education 

The county board of education has two primary functions: I. To act as a 
policy making body for the county office, and 2, To adopt the annual budget. 
The Education Code provides many other duties and responsibilities for the 
county board of education, some of which are as follows: (I) adopt rules and 
regulations governing the administration of the office of the county superinten- 
dent of schoolb; (2) hold hearings and make final decisions of the expulsion of 
pupils if a district decision is appealed; (3) hold hetirings and make final deci- 
sions on interdistrict attendance disputes if the djspute is appealed to the county 
board;-(4) selection and approv*al of films-and filmstrips before they are acquired/ 
for distribution to school districts; (5) approve annually a standard list of schopl 
supplies for the county; (6) approve the county superintendent's cooperating with 
school districts in the development of courses of study; (7) may adopt a list of/ 
books for supplementLiry use in elementary districts^within the county; (8) ap-\ 
prove the employment b}^. the county superintendent of schools .of qualified per- 
sonnel to provide .for coordination of courses of study, guidance changes, health 
services and other special activities. * 




County Superintendent of Schools 

The county superintendent of schools is elected, usually for a four-year term. 
She/he is the executive officer of the county superintendent of schools Office. 
She/he is required by law.'io: . ^ 

•1 , Serve as secretary to the county .board of education and the county commit- 
tee on school district organization. 

2. Make recommendations to the county board of supervisors regarding peti- 
tions for school district, boundiiry changes made directly to the ,l*ounty 
i^-rintendent^s office, rather than to the county committee on/ school 
tlV^'ict organization. , . 
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3. Call an annual meeting of representatives of the school boards of the county 
tor the purpose of fillmg positions opened by expired terms of 'members of 
the county, committee on school distpict organization. * . 

County Offici Boundaries 

A primary function .of the county office pf education is to act as the inter- 
mediate unit between the State Department of Education and local school dis- 
tricts. The state legislature, the governor's office and'many persons within edu- 
cation in California have questioned the present structure of the county office of 
education along existing uounty. boundary lines. Several statewide studies have 
been conducted on this .subject over the past few* years and most of them have 
concluded that due to such changes as better tran.sportation, better communica- 
tions, and the changing needs of studentiv,.the county office of education proba- 
bly should have boundaries based on educational needs of the students to be 
, served and not necessarily on existing county lines. 

In the future it is possible that a smaller number of larger intermediate unHi> 
will evolve. Currently, through Joint powers agreements, two or more county . 
offices of education have joined together to perform services^of viu*ious types. 
Such groupings have allowed existing count) offices to function in some iu*eas as 
larger intermediate units. 

Fiscal Independence 

Wfien Article 2.5 of the Education Code was signed into law, it became 
possible for a county board of education to become "fiscally independent." 
Specifically, this meant that nearly all the duties and functions prescribed in law 
to be performed by the county board of supervisors behalf of the county office 
of education could be transferred to the county board of education. A major 
function ti'ansferred is the. one allowing the county Board, instead of the county 
supervisors, to approve the county office operating-budget — hence the term • 
"fiscally independent.'' When fiscally independent, the county board, not the 
county board of supervisors, cary acquire, hold and convey real property for thq 
purpo.se of housing the county office of education. In addition to the budgetary 
responsibilities there are other housekeeping and district organizationaf functions 
that are transferred to the county board of education when it becomes fiscally 
independent. ' . 

Approximately one-third of the county boards of- education in the state are 
fiscally independent. ' , 

County Committees on School District Organization 

division 5 of the Education Code outlines tht law regarding county commit- 
on school district organization. There are generally two patterns to these 

• ' ' ' — - — 
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committees: 1) those 'vhere a separate committee is eleeted by a majority of the 
representatives of district governing boards, and 2) ihos£j where the county.board 
serves as a committee (See Education Cfode Sections .3 i41:-3 163.) 

In 1949 the state board of education and the county committees on school 
•district organization assumed the duties of the State Commission on School Dis- 
tricts which had been studying procedure's and making 'recomriiendations for dis- 
/trict reorganization. The county committees have been responsible for studying 
the school district organization of the county and providing^ data for reconj- 
' mended changes to the State Board of Education which holds hearings through- 
Out the state on the proposed changes. Any conimittee recommendation approved 
by the State Board of Education must be placed before the electorate and be 
approved by a majority of the votes cast, before it becomes effective. 

In 1959 the legislature required each^county. commjttee to provide for a mas- 
ter plan placing all the territory of the county in unified schpol districts or to 
provide intermediate steps of reorganization leading^toward such a plan. Inter- 
mediate steps of reorganizjificr: could be accompjished either by annexation to an 
existing district or by consolidation of two or more school districts of the same 
' educational level. * . ; 

The 1959 legislation did not mandate unified districts, but required' that a 
c6unty-wide master plan be prepared and that elections necessary to implement 
the master plan be held following approval by the State Board' of Education. The 
Unruh Bill of the Sixties provided stringent requirements for "unification with 
strong- emphasis toward reducing the number of school districts within the §tate. 

In . 1964 the legislature established as, its policy that the unified school district 
is the form of district organization that provides a coordinated plrogram of educa- 
tion that is best able to provide services efficiently and .that makes best possible 
use of resources. ^ . 

However, lack of responsiveness felt by people in large districts has caused a 
reevaluation of the size of school districts. There has been increased community 
involvement in the schools with the establishment* of citizens advisory commit - 
tees, and people are demanding opportunity to help make decisions affecting the 
local school district?. The larger districts are discovering that it is difficult to 
include the public directly in itS:administration.of the schools." There are plans 
generated to. decentralize the larger districts, but little success has evolved re^-. 
garding the plans. ' . - ' . 

Local boards of education do have a responsibility to examine the structure of 
their districts periodically to determine whether the district is organized in the' 
best way to provide the best educational services obtainable, or whether another 
form of organization would better meet the needs of the students and the com- 
munity. 
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As outlined in Section 921 of the Education Code every school district shall 
be under .the control of a board of school trustees or a board of education. Unless 
Otherwise provided in Education Code Sections 923,5 and 924.5 and conimenc- 
' • ing with 1 120, a board shall consist of five mernbers elected at large by the 
qualified voters of the district: Terms of the members shall be for four years and 
staggered so that as nearly as possible one-half of the members shall be elected in 
each odd-numbered year. A unified district as formed under provisions of Chap- 
,ter 10 of Division 5 of the Education Code may have a governing board of seven 
members. Officers of the board include the president, vice-president who pre- 
sides in the absence of the president, and the clerk of the board. 

Qualifications of Members 

' Legal requirements for persons seeking to become board members are simple 
to fulfill. A candidate must be 1 8 years of age "and must meet the requirements of 
a registered voter living within the district in which he hopes to serve as a board 
member. \ 

A perso.n wishing to declare candidacy must file proper forms with the office 
of the registrar of voters. , 

' ^ . \ ^ • • / 

Term of Office 

Recent California legislation has significantly altered terms of school board 
members. The *Mamc duck" period that risirmerly existed^ between the election 
of new boai*d members and incumbents ana\the retirement of board members 
who did not seek reelection, has been eliminated. Legislation adopted in 1973 
established the first Tuesday' in March on .odd-numbered years as the date for 
school board elections. In 1974, legislation eliminated the **larrie duck" period 
by concluding all board terms on March 3 1 , which would normally have expired 
" on June 30, and provided that new board members, oKincumbents, be seate;d 
April 1 and immediately assume their duties as board m'emk^rs. Timing is differ- 
ent for districts whose elections are consolidated with city elections, and as de- 
termined by their charter. >• 

Fiiiihg Vacancies \ 

The method for filling vacancies pn s^ool boards is outlined in the Educa- 
tion Code Section 1 16S. A school board has^^the authority within 30 days after a 
board member's resignation to appoint a person to the vaicancy or to call an 
election to fill the post. The appointed indiv1dual\remains a provisional appointee 
for 30 days while his/her name is. posted arid published in a newspaper of general, 
circulation. Also noted is the date his/her term will expirif. 

^ Persons objecting to -the appointed nominee must file a petition with the 
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county superintendent of schools within 30 days after the announcement of the 
nominee.. The petition must be signed by a certain percent of the registered voters 
^ ^ho.:^oted in the last governing board election. The percent will vary with the 
size oi^ the district. (See Education Code Section 1 162C) The cost of the election 
must also appear on the petition. The^district bears the cost of the election.' 

Upon receii5t and validation of the petition, the county superintendent orders' 
an election to be held to fill the vacancy. The election may be held on any day 
and is one of the few exceptions to the requirement for holding local elections in 
conjunction with state elections. 

If for any reason vacancies should occur in a majority of the offices on any 
^ school district governing board, the president of the county^board of education 
. having jurisdiction may appoint members of the county board of education to the 

school district governing board until new members of the ^governing board are 

elected or appointed. 

District Superintendent 

• .A district superintendent may be employed, under Section 935 of the Educa- 
tion Code, if a school district employs eight or more teachers. The superinten- 
dent is the executive officer of the board and in most cases serves as secretary of 
the board. In order to free the superintendent for active participation in discus- 
sions, a clerical employee should take minutes of the bdard meetings and per- 
form other clerical duties. ' ' , , * 

In addition to serving as chief executive officer, the superintendent has re- 
sponsibility for ihe following tasks: 

1 . overseeing the accurate accounting of school funds and properties^^M' 
. 2. submitting the annual budget to trustees 

3. entering into contracts for, and on behalf of, the district 

4. assigning ^11 employees of the district in positions requiring certification, 
upon approval of the governing board 

5. transferring teachers under district adopted policy within the district 

6. determining the validity of certification qualifications 

In addition, he/she is responsible for keeping board members informed of all • 
facts necessary for an understanding of the problems raised at board meetings. • 

Legal Advisers 

^ Theiegal adviser for school districts is the district attorney and^or the county 
counsel of the county in which the district is situated. A board may retain private 
counsel after conferring with county counsel. The responsibility of the Attorney 
General is to render opinions upon request by state officers, members of the 
O re and/or the legal counsel of the district. A written confirmation of a 
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legal opinion should always be obtained. Whether from the county counsel, the 
district attorney or the Attorney General, such an opinion is only advisory to the 
board and the final responsibility for action is with the board itself. However, a 
board should be extremely ciireful before disregarding the advice ^^of its legal 




; School District Classifications 

School districts in California are classified according to grade levels and 
territorial jurisdictions Elementary districts arq. authorized to maintain grades 
kindergarten through 8th, and they may operate preschool progr'anfis. High 
school districts are usually organized to maintain grades 9M2 inclusive. They 
may, under certain circumstances, operate grades 7 and 8. They may also con- 
duct adult education program's. 

In addition to elementary, high school and community college districts, thete 
are a number of unified school districts within the state which are authorizedlto 
maintain all grades, kindergarten through 12, and operate all elementary afid 
high schools within its boundaries under one board and one administration. They 
may also oversee siich auxiliary programs as preschool and adult education. 

. It is interesting to note that^ there are five/'^ingle district" couniie^ within the 
•state \ — Alpine, Del Norte, Mariposa, Pluiiias, and San Francisco. 

A^efinition of the various types of school districts is as follows: 

• Single Elementary . . * 

A single elementary district is one which operates a program for kinder- 
garten through 8th grade, or grade 1 through 8 under one administration and 
. one board of -a specified geographical area. 

• Union Elementary 

This district covers .territory formerly included in two or more single 
elementary districts and is administered by one administration and one board. 

• Gity Elementary " ; 

Every chartered city other than sixth-class cities, constitutes a sepjxrate. 
Q 'ementary school district unless the charter provides otherwise. Provisions 
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exist for unincorporated areas, nonchartered cities and sixth-class crties with 
required assessed valuation and ADA to.fomi city districts upon approval of 
the electorate. 

Joint Elementary or Joint Union Elementary 

These districts arc the same as single or union elementary districts except 
that they include tenitory in more than one county. 
City High School 

A territory governed ^by a city board of education only if specified in the 
charter. - . 

Union High School ^ 

' Territory governed by one board of education which includes the tenitory 
of two or morc.elementary districts, each administered by its own governing 
board having no legal or organizational connection with the high school gov- 
erning board. . 

Joini^ Union High School 

Same as a union^high schoj^)! district except that the territory of the district 
lies in more than one county. 

County High School ' 

Same as a union high school district except that the county and school 
district boundaries are coterrmnous. 

Consolidated High School . \ . , - 

Although the Education Cod^provides for the formation of -consolidated 
high .school districts, the requirements are so restrictive that none have been 
formed to date. * ' \ ' 
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Board Meetings 



A good board meeting begins on time, ends on time and moves'efficiently 
. through the agenda with homework done in advance by all concerned. If meet- 
ings consistently last longer than two.or three hours, some changes are in order. 




The President Preside^ 

The board president, who is elected annually at the. organizational meeting, 
has the responsibility for presiding over meetings. Therefore, one of the major 
qualifications of the board president is that such a person possess skill and good 
judgment in presiding. He/she should have knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
but not be overly formal in its application. The president should insist that all who 
. have pertinent ideas be allowed to express them, but should be willing and able to 
keep discussions to the point. He/she should vote on all issues and participate in 
the discussion as he/she sees fit. The board president is elected at the annual 
organization meeting held between April .1^ and 15 of each year as specified in 
O 1 964 of the Education Code. 
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The Agenda 

• The board president should devote some time to reviewing the iigenda with 
the superintendent prior to a- board meeting. The agenda is prepm'ed by the 
superintendent and her/his staff in consultation with the board president. Individual ^ 

• board members should inform the board president of items they wish to have' 
included. The agendas and supporting papers, consi.sting of factual data'and re- 
ports, should be" distributed to board members at least two to three_ days in ad- 
vance of the meeting to provide.-, proper time for study. 

The agenda for regular meetings must be posted at a place where parents and 
teachers may view it^it least 48 hours prior to the time of the regular meeting 
and, in.the ca.se of special, meeting^s, at lea.st 24 hours prior. Agendas must con- 

. tain sufficient detail for the public U)' ascertain the nature o£the business to be 
conducted (Education Code Section 966). Agendas should also be sent to the 
pre.ss and other news media. . . " . 

Meetings Open to the Public — Brown Act 

Because of the chapter in the Government Col^^ commonly referred to as the 
Ralph M. Brown Act (Chapter 9, Division 2, Title 5) which was enacted in 1953, 
.school board meetings mu.st be open to the public. The intent of the Brown Act is 
very clear When it states: 

PuBlic commissions, boards, and councils and the other public agencies 
in this .state exi.st to. aid in the conduct of the people\s business. It is the 
intent of the law that their actions be taken openly and that their deliber- 
ations be conducted openly. 
However California law provides for executive sessions which allows the 
exclusion of the public in the following instances: • * 

1. when the ..board is discu.<5'sin^ personnel, litigation, disciplinary action 
with any pupil of the district, or matters of national defense 

2. when the board meets with its representative pursuant to the Winlon Act 
regarding salaries, salary. .schedules f 'or cOrnpensation paid in the form of 
fringe benefits in order to review its position and to rnstruct its representa- 
tive.^'(G6vernment Code Section 54957.6.) 

0. 3. when the board has di.scu.sslons with' a state conciliatoj (mediator) who 
has intervened as authorized by law (51 O.A.G. 201). Jhe.se private ses- 
* sions may be held even th9ugh not specifically set forth by the Brown 
Act, for the Attorney General has ruled that the public interest woul^ not 
. be served if a conciliator or a board were required to divulge information 

discus.sed in confidence in an executive ses.sion. 
Note that all official action of the board during regular or executive sessions 
O W recorded in official board minutes which must be open to the public for 
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inspection. When the board recesses to an executrve session it must then recon- 
vene for adjournment. 

Board members should be aware that Government Code Section 54959 pro- 
vides that "each member of a legislative body who attends a meeting . . . where 
action is taken in violation of any provision of the Brown Act, with knowledge of' 
th'e fact that the meeting is in violation thereof, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 

Also note that according to a recent case, a board member whose leakage of 
infomiation from an execuitive session is in violation of board policy may be 

' liable and charged with a misdemeanor. 

> _ /. • 

In the CSBA publication Brow^n Act Requirements for School Board f^eth- 
bers, detailed' information is presented on what constitutes a meeting, types of 
meetings, justification for executive sessions, arid and requirements for meeting 
notices. Information is also given for proper recording of board meeting^r;^" 

Mechanics of Meetings 

School board decisions are considered valid under the law only when a* 
quorum (majority of the board membership) is present. An affirmative vote of 
the majority of the membership belonging to the board is required for successful • 
passage of a proposal by the board. Section 1 1^65 of the Education Code reads:' 
Whenever any of the offices on any school district governing board are 
vacant, the remaining governing board "member or members, if any, and 
' any governing board member or members elected or appointed to fill the 
• vacancies, who have qualified^ shall^have all the powers and perform all 
the duties of the governing board. « ■ 

The time and place for official meetings should be decided upon by the board 
at its organizational meeting held between April 1 and April 15. Regul-ar meet- 
ings should be held at least once a rnonth. If a regulaf meeting- falls on a holiday, 
the board must reschedule the meeting for the next business day. 

An adjourned meeting, actually a continuation of a regular meeting, can be • 
\ ^>scheduled by including in the minutes the time and place of the extra session. 
Special meetings may be called at the request of the presiding officer or a major- 
ity of the board. The only business that may be conducted at a special meeting is 
that which is posted in the notice of such a meeting. 

When the Pubjic Wants to Speak 

The public can and should have q voic^ in Board considerations, but accord- 
ing to the Education Code 54957.9 no person or group has the right to obstruct 
the deliberations of the board. Board members are urged to adopt formal written 
policies in order to allow interested citizens the opportunity to speak within es- 
O ed time constraints before boaj4 action is taken. Many boards have a des- 
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• ignated place on the agendii at which time persons in the audience may indicate 
• their desire to speak on a particular item or to present petitions. Persons who 
wish to have the bo'ard act on a particular item should be required to have the 
. item placed on the agenda prior to its distribution to board members.; 

Persons addressing the board should be required to state their name and ad- 
dress to the president. Many district policies provide the board president the 
perogative to limit the time permitted any individual or faction to speak to an 
Issue. This may appear to be overly restrictive, but there must be some protection 
against the occasional visitor who insists upon endlessly repeating a certain p.oint 
of view. 

Special Committees vs. Standing Committees ^ 

Standing committees are of questionable value. There would be little need for 
permanent subcommittees if. boards concerned themselves only with major pol- 
icy functions. Details of factfinding, reporting, and administration should be 
delegated to the superintendent and staff. 

The dangers of having standing committees include the tendency*. to wards 
specialization and interference in mzfnagement functions. The advisory function 
of the superintendent is usurped if the board does not consider itself a 
* *committee-of-the- whole, " Critical study and free discussion may become lim- 
ited if a small committee of the total board membership makes recommenda- 
tions. Misunderstandings may result from the belief that the board is committed 
to accepting the subcommittee's recommendations. 

Special committees, those which are appointed for a specific task and for a 
limited time, may serve a useful function. An example is the screening commit- 
tee, which screens the applications for the position of Superintendent so that the 
whole board may consider only the best-qualified candidates. Some factfinding 
tasTcs may lend themselves to special committees rather than ta th& superinten- 
dent or the staff because some special ability of a member might be used by the 
creation of such a committee. The trend, however, is away from permanent or 
standing committees. Any committee action does not become official until the 
board approves such measures at aJegal meeting. 

Importance of Board Minutes 

It is imperative to keep adequate board meeting minutes as they have the 
status of official legal documents. Courts frequently refer to them as policy on 
which to decide disputes. Minutes of the prior meeting should be duplicated- and 
distributed to the members of the board with the agenda for the next meeting. 
This practice provides members the opportunity to study the minutes carefully 
and to rejain a copy for their personal files. It also makes it unnecessary to 
•consume board time with an actual reading of the minutes. The minutes may be 
O ed as circulated, or modified and then approved. 
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The minutes must include a record of each board action. Lengthy discussions 
may be briefly summarized, but motions shoiild be carefully worded before they 
are accepted and seconded and these motions should appear in the minutes ex- 
actly as the board acted upon them. If the length of complete resolutions or 
documents makes them impractical for inclusion in the miputes, they-should be 
identified through references, and it should be indicated that they are attached. Jn 
order to keep the minutes book from becoming too bulky, contracts, petitions, 
and lengthy resolutions may be briefly described and identified .and placed in 
files for easy Reference.' A. record of the names of those voting for and against 
each question should appear in the minutes unless action is unanimous. 

The official minutes should'be put in a. bound journal. They should be in- 
dbxed and coded by means of marginal references or topical Headings and possi- 
bly by the numbering of each individual action according to the corresponding 
agenda item. An index should be prepared on at least a fiscal-year basis and 
bound with the official copy of the minutes for that period. 

At the time of approval by board action, the official copy of the minutes 
should be signed by the clerk or secretary. , - , 

Handling Complaints 

No board of education or professional staff will ever be able to please 
everyone in the district. There will always be some complaints and criticism. 
Some will be justified; some will be based on a lack ofNinformation or misinforr 
mation. In either case, criticism cannot be settled by being ignored. An accept- 
able grievance procedure for handling complaints and criticism should be 
adopted as official board policy. • 

The channel for complaints and criticism on wliich action is requested should 
always be through the superintendent to (if necessary) the board. An individual 
board member has no legal right to promise action or correction, and he has a 
O fbligation to refrain from doing so. Rather than conduct one*s own investiga- 
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lion of a complaint, a bocird member should refer the matter to the superintendent 
for staff investigation, and a report bacli-to the board. 

A serious complaint or criticism should be presented to the board as a writ- 
ten, signed statement, or alternatively, the individual should be invited to appear 
before the board and the matter should be made part of the agenda. 

Individual board members should inform the superintendent ^of complaints 
and critici.sm even though no action is requested. In turn, the board should be 
kept informed by the superintendent of such criticisms so that no pressure could 
erupt in the eommunity before.board members have knowledge of the facts in the 
matter. . . . • 
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. ^ - Byfar one of the most important functions of the school board is the forma- 
tion of educational policy. ' ■ ^ 

The decisions made by school boards set the course pf education in a com- 
munity imniediately and for years to come. Ultimately, tKe quality of education- 
depends upon the /wisdom and care with which the decisions are made. * 

Pgrpose of Policies j 

Written policies are statements which set forth the purposes and prescribe in 
general terms the organization and program of a school system. They create a 
framework within which the superintendent and his/her staff can discharge their 
assigned duties with positive directidn. They tell what is wanted. They may also 
Jndiciite why and how much. 

Policies should not deal with the detailed descriptions of the ways in which* 
the purposes and objectives are to be accomplished. These specific directions — 
telling how, by whom, v/here, and when things arf to be done * — are administra- 
tive directives. They implement .policies. 

• This distinction between policies and administrative directives need not 
imply that policies- should deal only with abstract expressions of theory and 
philosophy. Policies must not become lofty pronouncements of high sounding * 
purposes not connected to actual practice. At the same time they must not be- 
. come hopelessly tfivolved in a great mass of detailed directions and instructions. 

Much of the confusion arising from efforts to determine whether something 
should be a policy or an administrative directive gro.ws out of a lack- of under- ^ 
standing of the relationship between the school board and its chief administrative 
officer, the superintendent of schools. By virtue of the powers with which it is 
. vested, the school board is the final authority in the setting of policies. A board is 
O ining within its recognized sphere of activity when it reviews the adminis- * 
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trative directives that are consistent with its policies. But it can quickly find itself 
in a position of.meddling and interfering if 'it attempts to deal with details that are a. 
part of the adminisrrative operation of the Schools. Exeption of schc3oI board 
policies through the detailed steps and proceciures of schob! administration is the 
job of the school superintendent. \ ' V 

The Superintendent/Board Relationship In Policy Making 

The best operational situations within the school district. occur when a spirit 
of teamwork and cooperation exist regardleks of the'degree.to which sbrne of the' 
functions overlap. . 

^Griffiths^ defines the situation as fol!0|ivs: 

"This interrelation comes about becaus'e the board needs to know certain 
facts which only the superintendent has, before; policy can be made 
'wisely. Likewise, in order to administe'r policy, the superintendent needs 
to understand all ramifications of the policy, and he [she] can do so only 
if he is in on the development of the policy from the outset. In actual 
practice, in good school situations, it tias been found that the superinten- 
. dent nonnally supplies the evidence oij which the board makesahe policy. 
The board, in turn,, is interested in th'e administration of the policy and 
checks on it by asking the superinteiklent to make periodic reports. In 
this manner, the board exercises corjtrol over the administration of the 
school. In other words, the board acts U matters relating to over-all policy 
decisions, while the superintendent fidvi^e.s; after the board decides, the 
superintendent executes. After he Executes policy, the board in turn 
• evaluates." 

Why Have Written Policies? 

First of all, the law requires. it;'po]icies on different topics are required by 
numerous sections of,the Education clde. 
. Other advantages are: j r 

1. 3ETTER TEAMWORK — more control for the board, more freedom for 
the administrator; better commumcations with the staff. 

2. FEWER DECISIONS — becaus^ well-thought-out policies make mo.st of 
your decisions automatically for vou. ... 

3. FLEXIBILITY — t because policies may be revised at any time need dictates 
such action. .< | * 

. 4. XESS PRESSURE FROM THE COMMUNITY becSuse written policies 
quickly answer complaint type (jiuestions. 

• 'Daniel E, Griffiths, Human Ri'lmiotis in Admmis'inuhn. (N.Y.: Appleton-Centiiry-Crofts. Inc. ' 
V p. 327. I 
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5. BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS — because reporters understand and r^ 
spect written policies. 

6: CONTINUITY QF OPERATIONS ^ because written policiespdnstitute a 
memory system" assuring consistency. 

7. BETTER BOARD MEMBERS — because each membeTunderstands his 
proper role — and the board's objectives. 

8. PUBLIC CONFIDENCE — J. because the community sees you are proceed- 
ing in an orderly, business-like manner. 

.r?. BETTER STAFF MORALE — provides uniform :and fair treatment. 
10. EARLIER ADJOURNMENTS^— because written policies save yoCi ulitold 
hours- of time over the course a year. 

Philosophy Behind the Policy 

Policies adopted by a board of education should reflect certain convictions 
about desirable educational goals for the schools. These convictions' form a 
philosphy of education and provide a basis for evaluation. A philosophy of edu- 
cation should reflect the common goals of education as well "as the individual 
character of the community, its needs, conditions, and resources. 

A rural community, a suburb, and an industrial city, will each have some 
-different expectations for the schools and the philosophies of the school board in 
each area will reveal these differences. The framing of-specific objectives should 
follow a statement of fundamental beliefs. An example oCa Philosophy jDf Educa- 
tion which has been adopted by a school district in California is printed at the 
conclusion of this book in Appendix A. * 

Each school board, in concert with its community, should develop its own 
philosophy of education. In drafting this statement of philosophy the superinten- 
dent and staff as well as informed citizens and community leaders should be 
O ;d in tlje task: Periodic reviews of the basic philosophy should be the 
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responsibility of the school board along with staff and comnuinjly leaders. For 
help with Ihis often complicated Uisk/speciul instruments have been designed. 
For more information (^ontact CSBA.. 

Development and Adoption of Policies 

Onee u school board. has become convinced that wrrtten polieies are desirable 
and beneficial in the discharge of its responsibilities, it is ready to begin the 
process ofptitting them into writing. Effectively written school board policies 
should: 

provide the general authority and support for all programs and activities con- 
ducted by the school district. 

provide for relative emphasis and allocation of resources and the quality of 
ed,i{cational offerings. " . . ' 

• bit brief, clear, concise, yet complete. . •. . • 

• bCstable despite, personiiel. changes. 

• contain a minimum of direct quotations from the law. ; 

• have adequate provision for review and amendment. - . ■ 
'tiOod policies . . . are guidelines that steer the educational ship of .state • 
in the right general direcHoi]: administrative regulations and procedures - 
provide the force and meanjj which move the ship on its specific and 
right course. Policies authorise what and why .something i.s to be done. 
They should be in the' fomi of broad principles that define the intent of 
the board. A.dministrative regulations and procedures tell how, when, 
where, and by whom something is done. They must reflect legal and 
board policy requirements and at the .saiiie lime describe in specifics how . 
these mandates are to be curried out.'-'* 

Whatever procedure is adopted for developing policies, it should be written 
down and adopted by the governing board. In this way, it a.s'su-res itself and other 
groups in the di.strict that^ policies will always be ^leveloped and adopted in the 
same manner and subject to the same requirements. This eliminates many of the 
challenges to. new policies on procedural ground.s and permits the board to con- 
centrate on the substantive i.ssue.s raised by the policy. 

The specific procedure to .be used for the development and adoption of 
policies is up to each individual district. It can consist of whatever steps the 
governing board deems advisable. It must include formal adoption' by the board. 

SLimple policjes on the development and adoption of policies can be obtained 
' by contacting CSBA. ■ ' - 

.*f*Vora **Wrillcn Bnard and .Supennicndcnl Communications — Boon or Boondoggle in Your Dis- 
(1964) a paper by Paul L. Scramur. then Systems and Proccdurei> AnalvstTSan Diego Ciiy 
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Where Do I Start or How Do I ContiniieV^ ^ 

Logically, the first move involves pulling together records iind materials that 
will help the board of education find out where jt must begin \yprk. Such steps 
often include the following: " 

1 . Review the minutes hook. Records of portions taken, as stated in res<^lutions 
and in reports of board discussions preceding action, will shed light on many 
-items that should be covered by wfttten policies. Just checking the fre- 
quency wilh which some subjects have been coiisidered by the board may 

* suggest a nefed for a rule or regulation to be established. 

2. Study what other boards have done. * Sets .of statements developed by other 
school systems, if propferly used, will be a valuable source of help as guides, 

. but not as models to be adopted. in total. A board will do the job of produc- 
ing policies that beSt meet local needs, if it writes its own. 

3. Consult studies and writings of others. Aids can be secured by looking into 
materials produced, much of it recently, by specialists on the subject. Some 
of the sources of information are guides and handbooks prepared by state- 
departments of education,\state school boards, associations, and state as- 
sociations of school admin\stralors. Also, a number of rqcent • books on 
school administration discusk schoot board policies. 

- 4.. Check on estabUshed practices. Some of the best-school board policies have 
become imbedded firmly in the operations of the board without ever being 
recorded in the minutes or elsewhere. For example, the fact, that the board 

• always follows- the practice of purchasing wherever it'Can get the lowest 
price for a given quality may jiot be written down anywhere. It has become 
well established with only the lack of contrary action to indicate the fact. 
Putting such ''unwritten" policies'into written statements will be an impor-- 
tant part of policy development. - . > 

5. Solicit suggestions frdm thp^ool staff. This may be undertaken, and with 
profit, as an acnyjj^^ to the initial steps^of policy development. In 
fact, the^^^iVmtoiT. Act ^ ^ 

6. Csrtsult the Education Code. The Education Code mandates that- boards 
establish policies in many areas. The CSBA/ACSA document ''California 
Education Code Analysis and Index" extracts those sections of the Code 
that afe mandatory, permissive, implied, or prohibited.- This could be of 
assistance In policy requirements. 



il TB- The California Schoo'l Boards Association has an extensive Reference Library of more than, 
.r- n I volumes and on request, will send sample copies Of rules and regulations on a particular subject. 
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Question Your Board's Policies — Constantly* 

. When you arrive at the board room for a meeting, or for any board of educa- 
tion work session, you'll find it of greatest usefulness to bring with you a set of 
so^^cial questions Use them, one at a time, at the appropriate time. When the 
yoard gets mto a long and tiresome discussion upon some point, bring out one of 
these questions: '"Do we have a policy on that pfoblem? If not, why not^" And 
at other occasions, when the hour grows late, board members become fidgety 
. and the debate meaningless, put the other questions to work; . " 

"Didn't we enact, a policy on this question last year?" ' 
,, "Why don't we refer that group of protesting people to pur policy manual?" 

"Isn't it time we update 1 that old policy? It. just doesn'l make sense now.". 

"When are we going to develop new policies pn that new situation?" 
. When you use suc'h questions you reveal yourself to be a policy consumer a 
Sovat^"''^'' P^'^'y Po'i'^y starter, or policy innovator. , 

Board and Community Relations 

A board needs a policy to direct itS communications with citizens. Very 
often, the only time board members hear-from citizens is when those cilizens are 
upset about something. Then the telephone starts ringing and board meetings are 
packed with spectators. • . ° j 

One way to' obtain systematized "feedback" of public opinion about .the 
schools ,s through the use of a properly conducted opinion poll. A variety of 
polls are available and boards should consider carefully which type df poll will 
bring the information needed to help in guiding the educational program, or 
policy formaticxn. . i ^ 

Another method of communicating with citizens is the development of citi- 
zens advisory committees. .These committees are helpful to boards not just at 
school financial elections but in various aspects of the operation of the schoo-s 
Paren s may be asked to serve on communication advisory councils in individual 
schools. At the district level, citizens, may Serve on curriculum planning commit- 
tees policy advisory committees, transportation policy formation committees 
ana rood service programs. . ' 

Before school boards endorse the utilization of citizen advisory groups they - 
must be prepared to listen to them, to.seriously consider their recommendations . 
and suggestion?. Advisory committees al-e not "window dressing."" They can be 
helpful I.I dispelling public apathy or misconceptions about school matters They 
can help gam. community acceptance for educational programs and projects. 

E ' ' '° - - A Publication 



Hn-wevi^r, il is piibniount that a distinction between the advice. obtained in 
the development of geiWal policy and the implementation of that advice be clear 
at all tinves. Citizens udUsory committees ^are not invblved with implementation 
of policyX \ * ' ^ 

\ ■ 




Methods for \ 
Board Communication>\ 
with the Public ' 

^ Since boards also needlthe tinderstandingyand support of the community, the 
needs, conditions, and resources of the school must be clear to every citizen. 
Policies and procedures should explicitly support fdl cooperation with the pres^, 
radio and television in disseminating news about the schools, including an em- , 
pjiasis on open m'eetings and an^idequate briefing on the purposes of executive 
sessions. Furthermore, policies on press relations should be in writing and shoul'd 
clearly designate who is to be the spokesperson for the district and to handle press 
inquiries. Usually this responsibility is delegated to the superintendent or to the 
board president or b6th. Full cooperation includes a vyilHngness to give facts not 
favorable to the schools as well as those that are favorable. • 

In addition to cooperation with the press, radio and television, a program 
shouid provide for bulletins, to parents, explanatory pamphlets and brochures 
(made attractive and readable), school programs and exhibits, speakers' bureaus," 
and should make a continuing effort to get the public into the school to^observe 
the activities and "the facilities. . * . 

Many community organizations, in addition to parent-teacher organizations, 
are greatly concerned with the'quality of education and are potential aides for 
crediting favorable community attitudes toward public education. A list of most 
of Ihese is included in Appendix B., . 
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Cdst IS of primary concern in planning a school program: It is increasingly 
difficult to find tax dollars to meet demands for increased salaries, fund programs 
properly with equipment and supplies, and keep the physical plants in good operat- 
mg ord/r-. Moreover, a thorough knowledge of income and expenditures, the 
district budget, is- essentiaf to a board member interested in obtaining the finest 
educational, program with the dollars available to the district. 

Sooner or later all educational objectives must be translated into their equival-" 
erit in dollctfs and cents. It is'the responsibility of the board to plan and secure the 
tinancial resources necessary to realize an educational program which fits the 
needs of the district's students. ■ 

y^oard members must be aware that schools compete for the tax dollar at the 
, local, state and national level with other services of government. Therefore, they 
- should accept the responsibility for stating the" needs of education, notonly to the 
local taxpayers but on appropriate occasions to the State Legislature and'the United 
States Congress as well. . 

The governing board is constantly faced <vith complex problems of business 
management. Thorough briefings by the district business manager and the superin- 
tendent will be helpful to board members in making wise fiscal decisions Re- 
search shows that this phase of the school program genera/ly occupies more of the 
O > time- and attention than aoy^ther. 
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Glossal^ of School Finance Terms 

Whert a board member is first' confronted with the vocabulary needed ^lo 
express fiscal terms' and fill out the myriad of financial reports required by State 
and Federal governments, he often finds a need fpr a specialized dictionary . The 
following is a miniglossary of financial terms to help new board members con- 
fronted with aliQn terminology. 

9 Average Daily Attendance. One '*ADA'* is 

generated by the^attendance of one student for 
a minimum of 240 minutes per day for 175 days 
/ „ in a school year. Absence for illness is not con- 

^ y sidered absence in computation. 

A tax on real property expressed as a .percent 
rate per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Dividing and assigning state allocated money 
to the various school districts. This is only done 
by the State Department of Education according 
to formulas approved by the Legislature. 
A valuation set by a governmental unit' upon 
real estate or other property as a. basis for 
levying taxes. " 

The amount of assessed value per^child deter- 
mined by dividing the total assessed valuation 
by the' total A.D.A. 

The minimum guaranteed amount that any 
district .receives annually for State Support 
currently in the amount of $125 per A.D.A. 
Bonds are certificates of indebtedness in writing. 
They are confinied by law in California to 
twenty-five years longevity or less. Bonds are 
•somewhat to asqhool as a mortgage is to a home^ 
The maximum amoupt of bonded debt for which 
a^cfapol district may legally obligate itself. The 
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Ad Valorem Property Tax 
Apportionment, State 



Assessed Valuation 



Assessed Valuation Per 
A.D.A. 

Basic Aid 



Bonds, School 



Bonded Debt Limit 
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Budget 

Capital Outlay 



Total Current Expense 
of Education 

. District . Support or Aid 
Double Entry 

Encumbrances 
Fiscal Year 
General Reserve 

ERLC 



total amount of bonds issued caonot 'exceed a 
stipulated percent of the value of the taxable 
property of the district. 

A plan of financial operation enibodying an 
estimate of proposed expenditures for a given 
period or purpose and the proposed means of 
financing them. 

. Capital outlay expenditures'^'are those which 
result in the acquisition of fixed assets or addi- 

, tions to fixed assets. They ..are expenditures for 
land or existing buildings, improvement of sites,' 
construction of buildings, additions to buildings, r 
remodeling of buildings, or initial or additional 
equipment. Salaries and other e;(penses of 
school district employees, such as architects, 
afjd engineers, who are hired or assigned to 
capital improvement projects also are included. 

The current operating expenditure of a school 
district including all expenditures excluding 
expenditures for food services, community 
services sites, buildings and debt service. 

The financial assistance for schools received 
from local property taxes. 

A system of bookkeeping that requires an 
amount credited for every corresponding 
amount debited. ' ^ 

Obligations , in the form of purchase orders, 
cpntVacts, salaries, arid other commitments 
chargeable to an appropriation for which part of 
that appropriation is in reserve. 

A period of one year the bginning and ending 
dates of which are fixed by statute. In California 
it is the period beginning July 1 and ending 
June 30. 

The total savings that a district has accumulated. 
It is not appropriated for any specific purpose 
but is an account to provide cash for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year before taxes and stkte funds 
_ . become available. 
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Collier Factor 
Coniputational Tax Rate 



Defined" Adult 
Equalization Aid 
Foundation Program 



General Purpose Tax Rate 



Impact Funds. 



Inflation Factor 
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A formula to bring either low or high county 
assessments of real property to the state average 
of assessed real property. ' . 
The minimum tax rate a school district must 
levy ''Which provides the districts share to the 
state's guaranteed foundation program. SB 90 
establishes these rates as $2.23 element^iry, 
$1 .64 high school, and $3.87 unified. 

A special foundation program definition created 
for the education of adult citizens. Age and 
enrollment time are qualifiers. 
The amount of the State's contribution to the 
state's guaranteed foundation program less the^- 
$125 basic aid grant per child. 

A state guaranteed level of financial support per 
ADA derived from specified Federal, State, and' 
local sources that is deemed sufficient to provide 
a defensible education program in each school 
district. The state's contribulioh to the founda- 
tion program will vary. inversely to the assessed 
valuation behind each student in the individual 
. district (see Equalization Aid). SB 90 raised 
the foundation program guaranteed levels in 
1973-74 to $765 per ADA elementary, $950 
per ADA high school, and provided for a 
specified annual upward adjustment of these 
levels. The expenditure of districts considerably 
belowjthese levels is allqwed to rise at an annual 
rate of up to 15%. 

The district's tax rate up to the statutory limit for 
general purpose use determined by the district's 
budget and the level of the assessed valuation 
.of the district. 

Funds received by school districts due to 
increased enrollment caused by Federal or State 
activities on property ^hat is not taxable. Ex- 
amples would be Federally funded State NVater 
Projects/or Public. Law 874 (army bases, de- 
fense plants, etc.). 

Permitted annual increase in revenue limit 
related to the increase in the cost of living. 
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Permissive Override Tax 



Revenue Liniit 
(District) 



Secured Tax Roles. 



Unsecured Tax Roles 



State School Fund 



Undistributed Reserve 



Voucher 



A tax, levied at the discretion of the board of 
trustees for a limited number of specific pur- 
poses authorized in the Education Code. Two 
examples are a tax levied for community 
services, and meals for needy children. 

The- maximum amount of dollars that a district 
receives annually for general education purposes 
from both state aid and local taxes, exclusive 
of a limited number of special categories. 
The stationary real property within a county, 
i.e., land, buildings. (Accounts for approxi- 
mately QO^r of all property). . 

•The moveable, personal real property within a 
county, i.e., mobile homes, boats, furniture. 
(Accounts for approximately 10% of all 
property,) 

Amount apportioned from the State General 
Fund by the Legislature for school purposes. 
An amount placed in the budget against which 
interbudgetary transfers may be made to take 
care of expenditures, that develop in the budget 
for which previous funds have not been budgeted. 

Any document that supports orVerifies a certain 
transaction. 




s^-School District Budget 

School boards are required by law to approve school district financial reports., 
-ru-^- reports detail the income and expenditures of the di.strict for |he fiscal 
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school year. They are prepared on forms prescribed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. ; 

In 1973 the school accounting systeiii was completely revised. The new sys- 
tem established procedures for the accounting of income and expenditures by 
object' ' rather than by ''function." By so doing it has rfiade possible '^program 
budgeting" vyithin school districts, (see section on P3)gram budgeting.) 

To meet state legal requirements two basic fiscal reports must be submitted 
each year. The first is an annual financial report. The annual financial report is 
the basic reporting document of the school district and has three distinct parts: 1) 
incomp by source which itemizes beginning 'balance, income by source and in- 
coming transfers; 2) expenditures-by object which itemize' the various classifica- 
tions of expense^ other outgo and ending balance; and 3) expenditures by general 
education, special education, and support service programs which summarize the 
instructional and support program costs and other outgo. 

The second fiscal report to be submitted at the end of each year is the cost 
data report. It is used to identify costs of special projects and other programs as 
they may be needed. It itemizes the major objects of expenditure and support 
charges to identify total costs of individual programs. This format of reporting 
also can be used internally by school boards when they need program cost infor- 
mation for management purposes. 

Of the several required financial report'forms, the one board members most 
commonly refer to is the expenditures by objective section of the annual financial 
report. Listed are a few of the more important classifications to be found under 
this section: 

Objectives of Expenditure Classifications 

1000 Certificated Salaries , ' • 

1100 Teacher's Salaries 

1200 School Administrators' Salaries . 

1300 "Supervisors! Salaries 

1400 Librarians' Salaries 

1500 Guidance Welfare, and Attendance Salaries 

1600 Physical and Mental Health Salaries 

1700 Superintendents' S'alaries 

2000 Classified Salaries 

3000 Employee Benefits - . 

3100 State Teachers' Retirement System Annuity Fund 
3200 Public Employees' Retirement Fund 
3300 Old 'Age, Survivors, Disability and Health Insurance 
3400 Health and Welfare Benefits 
^3500 State Unemployment Insurance - . 
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4000 Books, Supplies and Equipment Replacement 

4100 Textbooks . ' 

4300 Instructional Supplies 
4600 Pupil Transportation Supplies* 
• 4700 Food Services . , 

5000 Contracted Services and Other Operating Expenses 

5200 Travel and Conference and Other Expense Reimbursed ^ 
5300 Dues and Memberships 
5400 Insurance 

5500 Utilities and Housekeeping Services 
5600 Contracts, Rents and Leases 

6000 Sites, Buildings, Bogk^ and Media, and New Equipment 
6100 Sites and Improvement of Sites 
6200 Buildings and Improvement of Buildings 
j6400 Equipment ^ - , • 

6410 Audiovisual Equipment 

6420 Library Equipment 

6430 Food Service Equipment 

7000 Other Outgo 

7100 ^.Debt Service 
r.-— 7110 Annual Repaynient on Account of Public School Building 
Apportionment 

7120 Annual Repayment on Account of State School Building 
.J. .Apportionment 

7130 Bond Redemptipn 

7140 Bond Interest and Other Service Charges 
7200 Outgoing Tuition 
7300 Interfund Transfers 
7900 Appropriation for Contingencies 

Board members should have a basic understanding and working knowledge 
of financial reporting forms. The superintendent can prpvide copies. In addition, 
a recommended reference manual is the State Department of Education publica-^ 
tion entitled, ^'California School Accounting Manual, 'School Business Ad- 
ministration Publication #8". ^ 

There are specific actions and deadline dates that must be met as the board 
proceeds to consider and finally adopt the school budget. These dates are found 
in the Education Code along with the necessary action which must be taken. 
Chapter 12 consists of a legal calendar outlining dates that boards of education' 
must meet. Action required by boards, in meeting these dates include filing a 
tentative budget with the county superintendent of schools, receipt of the t^nta- 
^ O ^gct from the county office, filing of the publication budget, adoption by 
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certain districts of the budget, publication of budget, holding of a public hearing 
on the budget, and final adoption and filing of budget with proper authorities. 

Financing Public Education in California 

Public education in California is 'financed by a blend of revenue received 
from the federal government, the state government, and from local tax sources. 
Historically the major portion of support has been generated from local property 
taxes augmented substantially by state revenues. Federal support has been rela- 
tively minor thoQgh. rising substantially in recent years. During the 1972-73 
fiscal year income by percentage from various sources was identified as 56.61% 
from local revenue; 32.3 17r from state aid; 6.78% from federal aid, and 4.30% 
from other sources. . 

State Foundation Program 

The state contribution to a local district's. standard educational program is 
made according to state adopted formulas commonly referred -to as'the founda- ' 
tion program. In 1972 and 1973 the state legislature passed and the governor 
signed two bills. Senate Bill 90 and Assembly Bill 12^7, that dramatically al- 
tered this method of allocating state funds to local school districts. 

' This legislation established the concept of the revenue limit. A school dis- 
trict, using the fiscal 1972-73 school year as the base year, added up all revenue 
frorn specified local, state, and federal sources and that became.,the district's 
revenue base. In addition the legislation increased the allowable foundation pro- 
gram levels per elementary student to $765. (The foundation program was in- 
creased by $60 for 1974-75.) A figure of $950 was set per high school student. 
(The unified amount per child is determined by the exact mix of elementary and 
high school level students that are enrolled in the unified district.) 

Districts with revenue below these amounts receivecl an additional 15% in- 
crease in their revenue limit, but no more than the foundation levels for the 
1973-74 school year. The 15% annual increase will continue until districts reach 
the foundation program levels. 

Districts at the foundation program levels receive an annual inflation adjust- 
ment not to exceed 6% per annum. Districts above the foundation program level 
must divide the state foundation level guarantee per ADA by the district's previ- 
ous-years revenue limit per ADA. If the product is less than one it is multiplied 
times the 6% inflation factor resulting' in the district receiving less than the 6% 
factor. 

SB 90 and AB j 267 also are property tax relief measures. Some of the addi- 
tional state funds goes to school districts for increased program costs and the 
' Q ce is used to lower local district property taxes. 
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School districts are prohibited from exceeding their revenue base limit unless 
an increase in the limit is appiWed by a majority of the electors of the district. 



Pernfiissive Override Taxe^s 

There are' a limited number of pennissive override taxes that a school board 
may levy. Funds generated from these sources would-be in addition to the re- 
venue base. They are: 1) bond and intere"^t charge of component district (Ed. 

.Code Section 1905); 2) devjfelopment centers (Bd. Code Section 6880.16); 3) 
regional occupational center and regional occupational program capital outlay 
(Ed. Code Section 7456); 4)|meals for needy children (Ed. Code Section 1 1872); 
5) earthquake safety (Ed. Code Section 15518); 6) leasing of school building 

= (Ed. Code Sections 15708 land 15709); 7) children centers (Ed. Code Section 
1675(j); 8) public school bJilding loan repayment (Ed. Code Section J 9443); 9); 
state school building loan rjLpayment (Ed. Code Sectian 19619); 10) state school 
loan repayment for exceptional children (Ed. Code Section 19683.5).- 

Also, II) state scho6| loan -repayment for exceptional children (Ed. Code 
Section 19687); 12) state/school loan repayment for exceptional children, (Ed. 
'Code Section 19688); 13)' state school loan repayment for compensatory educa- 
tion purpose (Ed. Code Section 19695); 14) community services (Ed., Code Sec- 
tion 20801); 15) areawidfe aidc.(Ed. Code Section 20911); 16) bond interest and 
Redemption (Ed. Code sk^tion 22101); 17) special assessments under Improve- 
ment Act'ofJ91 1 (Stree/ts and Highway Code 5302.5).. 




Special Education 

The state has an extensive financial support program, for special, education 
purposes? The education of special students generally requires more money be- 
hind each student. The major categories of^special education include physically 
handicapped, mentally retarded, severely mentally retarded, educationally hand- 
' ^ ' migrants^ adults and transportation for these students. 



*6 ^ , Boardsmanship 

Federaf Support 

The most dramatic increase in recent y^ars in support for education has been 
from the federal government. The trend is likely to continue. The federal gov- 
ernment provides assistance to local school districts in many categories, but re- 
- cent attempts have been made to reduce these categories by lumping federal aid 
into revenue sharing. Some of the major categories of federal aid to local scliool 
districts include: 

• Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) — Provides for 
♦ grants to improve education of needy children, library resources, innovative 

programs, and handicapped children. 

• Public Law 874 Federal ;rupport to replace local tax income lost due1o 
federal installations not taxable by local districts. ; 

• Forfesl Reserve' Funds Aid to offset federal forest reserve land not taxable 
by a local school district. 

• Manpower Development and Tr-aining Act of 1963 and Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 — These»two acts support retraining of certain students in basic 
subject matter areas stich as reading, writing, mathematics, and certain areas 
of vocational education. 

School Board Financial Management 

Fcssibly the most time-consuming and certainly one of the most important 
responsibilities that a school board has is managing the public, school dollars'. ' 
There is evident need for education cut waste and to utilize efficiently the 
educational dollars spent. Beyond simply economy the people are demanding 
superior services and classroom results. In.struction needs to be more indi- 
vidualized, more responsive to the needs of the young. 

Management techniques applied to school budgeting and expenditures are 
essential. Going beyond the mandated state requirements of preparing and adopt- 
ing the annual budget, the very process of the budgets development and the 
board\s later expenditure review offer excellent management control techniques. 

The board can use the budget as a planning tool to establish district priorities 
for the ensuing year. This should be done early in the .%'hool year before budget 
preparation begins. 

CSBA recommends as a management technique that the superintendent, 
her/his .staff, and the board hold an annual planning workshop early m the budget 
making process. An early planning workshop will allow the management team to 
consider such topics as district priorities relating to the school plant, maintenance 
program, personnel, salaries, and other financial commitments. Deliberations 
can take place quietly and in depth in a productive atmosphere. The board and 
O nistfation acting as a team can provide the school district with the kind of 
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educational leadership that will result in the best possible educational program 
for the students of the' district.. . . 

Qnce adopted, the operating budget provides^he basis for controlling the level 
and type of spending in the school system during the year. The board must be 
watchful that the various items in the budget are not exceeded. Such budget 
category reviews should take place on a regularly scheduled basis and more often- 
on individual budget categories as needed. 

■ . • . / ^ ■ 

Program Budgeting ^ 

The new school district accounting system makes program budgeting possi- 
ble. Program budgeting allows the school district to consider the way available 
resources will be allocated arnong programs. Program budgeting means listing 
and summarizing what is needed to accomplish a program goal, making a deci- 
sion on resources based on the goal, and then analyzing program expenditures 
and program results during the school year. v ^ 

Other advantages of program budgeting are that it pernriits very specific cost • 
analysis of existing programs,, very specific cost projections of contemplated 
programs, assists in the most effective use of available materials and personnel; 
highlights areas of the educational program that are unusually weak or unusually 
strong, and permits: rearrangement of various. unit costs to reflect different pro- 
gram projections. 

To develop a program budget a board of education must start with the total 
co'st of a classroom including pro-rated costs of administration, custodial service, 
insurance costs and other related, costs. Any outside costs such as .special proj- 
ects, or. other related expenditures arc also added.into the total. The eventual 
result is the establishment of a unit cost per classroom. 

From the unit cost per chissroom, projections then proceed lo department 
costs, to total individual school costs, to total educational expense'costs. Added . 

arc capital outlay costs and finally the total school district costs are determined. 

^ ■ ■ 2^ 

Resources are allocated in the budget according to program needs. Expendi- 
tures by program arc then analyzed during the school year. 

Financial Accountability 

AccGuntabil ily is pnc of the^current terms that is being applied to a number of 
areas of education. It is u>sed in reference to pupil accountability to the learning 
process, teacher accountability for job performdince. curriculum accountability to \ 
thc^community, and in financial accountability to the board of tru.stees and the 
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PPBS (Planning, Programming, Budgeting System) 

^The .ultimate of district accountability that involves not only^ financial 
accountability, ^it all other areas of educational accountability is PPBS (Plan- 
ning, ^Programming^ Buclgefing System.) PPBS requires the district to analyze 
. the situation and needs of school pr9grams; set goals, prepare objectives, study 
. alternate programs, review costs?benefits, and ress)urces, -select the most suita- 
. ble program and carry it out, and then assess the results. 

Whatever the future for PPBS, schobl board members should be aware of the 
fact thut'kome states have ali-eady legislajed into law a single unified system of 
budgetary preparation and accounting based on the concept.of planning and pro- 
gram budget systems. Others have appointed commissions to study and make 
^recommendations concerning such a system. PPBS has been'called ^^^ommon 
sense by design." Certainly it offers answers to such questions as: '"Where does 
the money go? What have you to show in terms of results achieved?" 

Audit ' 

An independent audit of all funds controlled by the board is required" by law', 
and, if thorough, is the. best evaluation the board has of the efficiency of the 
business operation. Audit firms will usually indicate ways to improve practices 
when they check the procedures for safeguarding funds, but upon request they 
■ may also be able to suggest what kind o'f questions boards should ask regarding 
their record systems, and how to get answers to these questions. 

The audit should also incl'ude a thorough check of -systems cdntrolling-the 
flow of student^ funds, the California St^i'te Department of Education has ^pub- 
lished a useful guide to the administratioji of theselfunds entitled, *: Accounting* 
^grocedures for Student Organization." 

Liability of School Board Members 

The law provides that no memberl:)f the. governing board of any school dis-. 
trict shall be held personally liable for accidents to children engaged in school 
■ «work or coming to and from school. It provides that the governing board is 
liable, as such, in the nai.ne of the school district for injuries or property damage 
arising out of negligence of the district or because of a dangerous or defective 
condition of property, 

In certain situations a school board may be charged with misfeasance, mal- 
feasance and nonfeasance. Each board member is, howeV^r, responsible for his/ 
her own purely personal acts, and if a personal act of negligence is the proximate 
cause of the injury, personal liability may result. It is recommended that a school 
.board consult with its insurlmce carrier in order to obtain maxinVm insurance 
O ction." '\' 
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Under pfovisioris of the Field Act (fitness of buildings for occupancy), th'e 
members of any board which has not initiated a program as outlined in 1967 
legislation to rehabilitate its pre-FieUl Act buildings are subject to- personal civil 
tort liability, but this liability may be subrogated and' insured against. In this 
connection there is a widely held view that the 1967 legislation makes board, 
members subject to criminal liability if they have not initialled such a rehabilita- 
tion program for their pre-Field Act buildings. 



Insurance Requirements 

Every school district must insure its property (Ed. Code Section .15802) un- 
less exempted under the provisions of Section 15803. This is usually interpreted 
to mean that fire insurance must be carried. School districts are also required'to 
carry surety bond protection for all employees who handle district funds, and 
they are permitted to carry such p^rotection for employees who handle school 
property other. than money. School districts must also carry liability insurance 
covering the liability of the district, the members of the board/and its office/s, 
agents and employees. Other forms of property insurance, such as theft, glaiis 
breakage, autornobile, and boiler, may be carried. There is no requirement to bid 
insurance since it is regarded as a '^professional service" in the same light as an 
architect or lawyer. . 

° District funds may be spent to provide group life, accident, and health insur- 
ance, as well, as medical and hospital services for employees. A district may 
carry insurance coverir^g pupil accidents but it must not sell such coverage for a 
privale earner to pupils or their parents. Builders' risk insurance, usually re- 
quired as part of the contractual relationship between a school dist/ict and. a 
general contractor, may be paid for by the district, and the distHct is reimbursed 
from thd Public. School Building Loan Fund if the building pro'gram is being 
carried out under the provisions of this fund. The governing board of a district 
maintaining junior high or high schools 'that offer athletic activities but do not 
provide or make available medical and hospital services' for student participants 
must notify the parents or guardians of the students, in writing, of the absence of 
such Drovisions. 
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Serrano vs. Priest (95 Cal. 3d 584) ' 

Changes are occurring in the method of funding.eSucalion for children in the- 
3tate of California. A decision in the Serrano vs. Priest case delivered in April 
1974 may have profound effect on the future of public school financing. 

In August 1974, a superior court judge in Los Angeles ruled^n the five- 
year-old class action suit that California's public sqhaol. financing .ysteni vio- 
lates the state constitution by denying equal opportunities to students from poorer 
districts. The judgment was based on the heavy reliance of the le vel of the school 
program on the local property tax. School districts with relatively high assessed 
valuation on real property are able to generate "considerably more income^ per 
child for each dollar of tax levied than are school districts with- lower assessed 
valuation. It is a historic judgment pointing the way to future; sweeping changes 
in the method of financing public education in this state. ^ ' 

The 1 974 judgment may be. appealed in which case 'the suit could be held up 
in the courts for a lengthy period of time. 

School District Financial and Salary Publications 

There are several financial and salary publications avtilable that are valuable 
resource documents to aid board members when dealing \kh school finance and 
employee salaries. Among these are:, 

1 . California School Districts Financial Analysis (CARE! document, California 
Agency for Research in Education) 1 ; 

2. District Paid Insurance Programs in California Schodl Districts (CARE) 

3. Salaries Faid Superimenderits and Assistant-Superintelndents (CARE) 

4. Teacher Salaries and Salary Schedules (CARE) 1 

5: Salaries for Administrators and Special Services Certificated Personnel 
(CARE) .1 

6. Salaries ^f or County School Department Personnel (CikRE) 

7. Saiacy Schedules for Substitutes, Interns, j^du-i-t-Education, Summer Session 
(CARE) 

8. California School Accounting Manual (State Department of Education)* 

9. Governor's Annual Budget (State of California) ^ 
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Instruction and Curriculum — 
Meeting Student Needs 



The greatness of a democracy can be evaluated by the degree to which it 
provides its people with^reedom of choice. No significant value is really 



tested until there is an opportunity to make a choice between or among " 
alternatives. The search for .values is the heart of a democratic educa- 
tional system, and the school, the laboratory of the future. 




If the prime purpose of education is to assist students to learn, then the gov- , 
erning board of a school district should give the highest priority to decisions 
affecting the instructional program. Historically, this has not been the case. Due • 
to complexity, due to lack of time, and due to a myriad of other reasons, the 
instructional program area has not received the critical attention that it deserves. 
New values, ideas, directions and resources must be developed in the next de- . 
cade to meet the challenges of the future. How can the human mind be prepared ^ 
to cope with rapid change, to survive, and to find some. degree of fulfillment and * 
happiness? These are basic questions with which responsible board members 
must be concerned. • . 

To assist in understanding the major elements of the instructional program, 
Dr. Sidney Lester^ has created a circle diagram. In Figure 1 there are four circles 
identifying learning, teaching, instruction and curriculum; and the relationship 
each bears to the other. 



O College of the Holy Names; Oakland, California 
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Figure 1 



The four major elements and their interrelationships should be clearly de- 
lineated in the mind of each'board member if you are to deal realistically with the 
instructional program. 

a. LEARNING — All knowledge, skills, attitudes and behavior are not learned 
in the schools. The home, church, community and peer groups can and do 
influence the student. This must be kept in mind when curriculum planning 
and accountability models are being implemented. * , 

b. TEACHING — Note that the circle of teaching is drawn within the circle of. 
learning to show its relationship to the totality of the learning process. 
Teaching may,employ the ''teachable moment" (drJactics), and should be 
individualized when feasible. 

c. INSTRUCTION ^ There must be an awareness of what is happening in the 
^♦xother three areas shown in Figure 2 — Curriculum, Learning^dnd Teaching 

inappropriate content and methodology are to be empl^ye^l; The instructor 
..: musHynthesize and actively seek feedback in order ro plan effectively for 
the totar instructional program (combination of strategy and tactics). 

d. ' CURRICULUM — This consists of the courses of study prepared by the 
district professional staff. It is the body of knowledge develgped^uTeach of 

O ) subject disciplines, and is usually contained in the^cfurses of study. 
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The governing board, in kindergiirten through grade 12 .school di.siricts, i.s 
charged by law with the responsibility of adopting the curriculum and cour.se.s of 
*. study. Some community college boards have required that courses of study be > 
prepared, but this is not mandatory. ' , 

More and more there is public demand for accountability — measuring the 
.student ''output" for the dollars expended.. This implies that local boards should 
considertiiinimum standards In -the courses of .suidy. A word of^^aution, how-* 
ever, is e.s.sential. There are three domains that need to be taken into account in - 
.setting objectives and in evaluating — ( D.the cognitive (Victual information), (2) 
the affective (behavior pattern of student)., and (3) the psycho-motor (learned 
muscle activity). Unless there are explicit directions by boards, there may be 
undue emphasis on the cognitive domain which is the easiest level of student, 
achievement to measure or evaluate. 

Boards should also be familiar with the learning continuum . There are four 
basic levels whjch are sequential in nature and which help- to determine the be- 
havior-pattern of individuals and at the same time make evaluation difficult. The 
"levels are: 

1 — Knowledge and understanding. . . " 

2 — Skill and competence. ; 

3 — Attitude and interest.. 

4 — Action pattern (observed behavior). 

A key question that boards must continuously ask is *'Ho\y do we effectively 
measure ail four levels in the learning continuum?;' The complexities of the 
mind make curriculum [Planning and instruction difficult — demanding for the 
profes.sional and the .school board member. It is axiomatic that the .school board 
should spend considerable time to understand and improve the curriculum, in- 
struction, teaching, and the learning processes (.see Figure 1). ' ' 

Legal Background and Other Constraints 

Utilizing the recommendations of the superintendent, the local board, kin- 
dergarten "through grade ,12 decides the general scope of the curriculum, but 
does so within certain boundaries .set by the state Constitution, the Education 
Code, the Administrative Code, and title 5 (rules and regulations of the State 
. Board of Education). The county board of education also provides guidelines for 
smaller districts. The community colleges have much more freedorn in establish- 
ing the curriculum, but stjll follow the guidelines set forth in the Constitution, the 
Education Code, and the Title >5 regulations of the Board of Governors of 
California Community Colleges. . . » - * 

Although not a legal constraint, the entrance and transfer requirements of the 
universities and colleges do, to some degree, affect course offerings at the sec- 
r^ri^.rw .j^j communlty college level. 
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Written Policy 

In carrying out its legislative function, the governing board should adopt 
policies that relate to the many instructional program areas. As a minimum there 
should also be policies on educational philosophy, goals, objectives and 
priorities; involvement in the continuous development and improvement in the 
instructional program; the teaching of controversial issues including academic 
freedom; the selection of instructional materials; the review of instnictional ma- 
terials w-hose use has been questioned by any group or individual; and evaluation 
of the total instructional program on a periodic basis. 

The Instructional Program Budget 

pie allocation of resources (time, money, supplies, personnel and buildings) 

• is an important Junction of the governing board. Provision should be made in the 

• budget for improving the educational program. In addition to the regular instruc- 
tional program budget discussed under the finance section of this book, funding 
should, be considered for instructional materials and supplies, library books and 
services, consultant services when necessary, use of para.professionals, teacher 
participation in curriculum revision by released time and/or compensation for 
extra time spent, and incentives for instituting pilot studies that may lead .to the • 
improvement of instruction. . •* 

Accountability 

Since 1968-69 the Legislature has enacted new laws which have brought 
about more local control of the instructional program and at the same time a 
greater degree of accountability. Student achievement and cost are being com- 
pared and the public, the school boards, and the lawmakers are making new 
demands upon the profession. A few examples of key legislative enactmentsywill 
highlight the trend toward -decentralization, involvement, and accountability. 

Probably the most significant curriculum law in California in the past 50 
years was the George Miller, .Ir. Education Act of 1968 (SB- 1). The introduction 
states the intent and is contained iti the Education Code, Division 7, Chapter 1, 
Article l„Section 7502 which reads: \ 

The Legislature hereby recognizes that, because of the common needs 
and interests of the citizens of this state and the nation, there is a need to 
establish a common state curriculum for the publtt schools, but that, 
because, of economic, geographic, physi^ », political and social diver- 
sity, there is a need for the development of educational programs at the 
local level, with the guidance of competent and experienced educators 
Q d citizens: Therefore, it is the intent of the Legislature to set broad 
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minimum standards and guidelines for educational programs, and to 
encourage local districts to develop programs that will best fit the needs 
. and interests of the pupils. 

This was u major step toward decentralization from the state level to local 
governing board§. 

in the same session. Assemblyman Leroy Greene introduced a major 
statewide educational assessment bill, AB-1 168; which subsequently became' 
law. This bill allowed more local control in SB-1 , but established a state testing 
system to determine how well the statewide educational system (K-I2) was pre- 
paring students. « 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 195 (ACR-195) was adopted in 1969. It 
established the Joint Legislative Committee on EducationaLGoals- and Evalua- 
tion. The charge to the committee was to determine and recommend the best 
means for identifying educational goals and objectives appropriate to the needs 
of modern society, and the means for developing a comprehensive- plan of as- 
sessment and evaluation designed to measure the degree to which the public 
school system is achieving such go^s and objectives, A large percentage of 
districts in the state have adopted new goals and subgoals. School boards have a 
continuing responsibility to update and improve these goals (or values — such as 
creativity, patriotism, health and safety). . . ' 




Clearly, the Legislature over a period of years has been moving school dis- 
tricts toward an accountability system. Although there are many different mod- 
els, there is basically a fjve-step process that educators are using more and more 
in educational problem-solving. The State Department of Education has been 
instrumental in implementing this decision-making tool through workshops, 
O h Operation PEP (Preparation of Education Planners), and through the 
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process of setting up criteria for grants to local school districts, \x\ accountability 
model is now widespread in.California in educational planning. Figure 2 and the 
•explanation following it, may help you understand the process, and more effec- 
tively enter into constructive problem solving. A major element is the eonsrant 
recycling and that is why the circle is Li.sed to indicate that the process is a t 
never-ending one. . - 



1. Needs 
Assessment 



5. Evaluate 


^ 


2. Goals and 






Objectives 








4. Implement 






one of 




3. Alternatives 


Alternatives 







A ccountahility Model 




Define i 
j Constraints | 



Figure 2 



1 . Needs Assessment — Decentralized decision-making has also brought forth 
a demand for involvement of all segments interested in the educative pro- 
cess. School boLirds should involve the community, the professional staff, 
the cla.ssified employees and the students in a needs a.sscssment so that the 
board receives all viewpoints, and knows how divergent groups perceive 
their needs and wants. 

2. Goals and Priorities — The various methods of establishing goals and 
priorities should utilize the groups mentioned above.; The final decision, 
however, is still the responsibility of the governing boi\r6. Involvement of 

" all groups is essential to community acceptance. Board members must also 
.be able to differentiate between a goal and an objective. The Legislature in 
O ' ; Education Code has defined these terms as follows: '. 
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Section 7562. ''GoaP* means a statement of broad direction or intent 
which is general and timeless and is not concerned with a particular 
achievement within a specified time period. 

Section 75(5i.' ** Objective** means a devised accomplishment that can • 
be verified within a given time and under specifiable conditions which, 
if attained, advances the system toward a corresponding goal. 

The California School Boards Association has provided leadership on goals 
. and objectives for several years. The Association has published docupicnts 
on the subject, and on request will assist Ipcal boards. to determine. a process 
for setting goals, subgoals and priorities in the local district. 

3. Alternatives^ — Usually there are alternative actions or programs that may be 
used to reach a specific objective or move toward a specific goal. Boards 

. must also consider, however, the constraints" involved. Such things as 
cost, time, personnel available, training and other factors should be re- 
viewed. 

4. Implement one of Alternatives — After an alternative has been decided 
upon, in modified form or not, it should be implemented. Good planning 
pays off, and careful implementation is critical to success.' 

5. Evaluat'e---^ This step brings closure and permits accountability. How well 
did the school or district meet the goals and objectives that were mutually 
agreed upon in Step 2? Did the students achieve the objectives? If not, why? 
Is more in-service training needed? Were the objectives too high? Too low? 
Based upon the evaluation,- a new needs assessment is made and the cycle 
continues. . 

EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Board members must evaluate the effectiveness of the instructional program 
as well as the teaching methods, materials and equipment utilized in carrying out 
the educational program. Various evaluation tools may be employed in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of specific programs and aids. 

Valid and complete information is essential if a board is to evaluate accu- 
rately and fairly. 

Evaluation on a periodic basis is the key element of an accountability system. 

For years educators have indicated that the purpose of evaluation is to im- 
prove instruction. It is much broader than that. Consider the definitions that 
follow and apply them to the classroom, the school, the district, and the state. 

^'Evaluation** is the scriencc of collecting data and information and analyzing 
it for decision making. 

Decision Milking** is making a choice between or among two or more al- 
^-»:ves. 
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Both long-range and short-range objectives should be set for the board, 
superintendent, certificated staff, classified employees and students. Deadlines 
or. time lines can be developed for the accomplishment of these objectives and 
when" evaluation shows they are not being met, the board should ask **Why?" 
Then attempts should be taken to establish a success pattern rather than applying 
punitive procedures. 

Clearly-stated goals and objectives become more significant when districts 
have limited resources. Only when these are identified and made explicit can a 
board make vcihie decisions and. set priorities.^ Until a board begins to set 
priorities and allocate resources to meet student-learning needs, it is not perform- 
ing its true policj'-making or legislative function. 




Accreditation 



Accreditation is a process of self-study by a secondary school and of peer- 
evaluation by a visiting team through which the quality of the school's educa- 
tional program is given formal recognition. 

In order to qualify for accreditation, a school must have clearly defined and 
appropriate educational objectives; must have established conditions under 
which their achievement can reasonably be expected; should appear, jn fact, to 
be accomplishing them substantially; and should be so organized, staffed and 
supported tliat it can be expected to continue to do so. 

The school must determine its rt)le and its responsibilities. Its primary re- 
sponsibility is to its students. It must understand the needs, interests and abilities 
of each student, and, insofar as possible, provide a program that will challenge 
each om to the limit of .his ability. In addition to curricular offerings, this pro- 
gram wih include guidance services and co-curricular activities. It will certainly 
include, whether in formal instruction or otherwise, education in hunian values 
tbat favons the development of responsible citizenship. 

The school also has a responsibility to th,e larger comrnunity it serves. It must 
not only reflect the values of this larger community, but also provide positive 
leadership in helping to preserve and update these values. ^ - ' * 

The school must continually appraise and define its goals in terms of the 
changing needs of society. This should be done by all those concerned with the 
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Specifically, the school will have: * / ' 

1 . A wrirten statement of philosophy and goals, suah statement(s) to be ap- 
♦ proved by the governing board of the school an\i put into effect by the 

Administration. The statement should be specific enough to contain goals for 
each of the areas of responsibility mentioned ab(dve, as well as any other 
goals the school wishes to include. Further, it sh(3uld be subject to constant 
and systematic critical analysis by the commary|y, administration, staff, 
students, and governingcboard. There should also'be a systematic and con- 
tinuous evaluation of progress toward these goals. 

2. A clearly defined organizational structure whereby these goals can be and 
are being- carried out. This structure should specify: the functions of the 
administration, staff and students; the administrative relationships among 
these groups; and, the limits of authority and responsibility.- Equally impor- 
tant, this structure should be demonstrably workable so that the working 

relationships and communication among all concerned are-effective. 

* 

. 3. Student personnel services that identify the needs, interests and goals of all 
its students, and provide these students with adequate educational, career, 
personal and social guidance. 

4. A curricular program with written course descriptions that provides all its 
students with a suitable course of instruction, in light of the school's 
philosophy and goals and the students' needs, abilities and interests. 

. This implies the existence of adequate instructional resources needed for the 
curricular program and it assumes that there will be competent and en- 
thusiastic teaching. 

•• The curriculum should be the object of continuous evaluation and develop- 
ment by faculty, students and administration. This process should bear not 
. only on the nature, scope and effectiveness qf individual courses,, but also 
on their interrelationship in the curriculum as a whole, and on the relevance 
of the curriculum to the stated goals of the school. ' 

5. Appropriate co-curricular offerings that supplement the formal instruction of 
the school. These should be responsive to the students* needs and interests 
and should draw upon special skills and enthusiasms among students and 
faculty alike. 

6. A well-qualified staff that effectively carries out their responsibilities. 

7. - Financial support adequate to provide the necessary staff, physical facilities 
and other instructional resources. 

The school's budget should reflect the priorities derived from its philosophy 
'^^ind goals. ... 
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Needs of Minorities 

You would no. doubt be the first to say ' 'all students have the right to a good 
educatibn." But often unrecognized barriers to learning exist which discriminate 
against children because of tjieir race, ethnic background, or socio-economic 
background. These children will not have full access to"the educational o^ppor- 
tunities provided at public expense unless school boards assume active leadership 
in removing the barriers. 

Many of these children enter school unable to compete'-or even cope in the 
traditional classroom environment. For example, if children given, instruction in 
a language they cannot.understand and the textbqoks in r language they cannot ' 
read; they are unable to benefit from the educational opportunities offered. 
Therefore, bilingual instruction is needed until the.y are able to function in English. 

Language is not the only barrier. Children from a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds, from racial minority groups and low socio-economic backgrounds are 
at a loss in a school .setting geared to middle-class Caucasian children. 

Although the philosophy, objectives and educational commitment of a school 
district in the area of minority education cannot be separated from the overall 
educational system, there are some needs specific to ethnic and minority students 
that can be met^ by using available state and federal pro'^rams such as 
bilingual/bicultural education, early childhood education, educationally disad- 
vantaged youth program, and ESEA (federal) programs. Other specific needs of 
minority children require- programs developed at the. district level. 

Vital to the success of ethnic and minority students is in-service training of 
teachers and other personnel, including board members, in the h^tory,- culture 
and current problems of minority and ethnic groups. The Education Code, Sec- 
tions 13344 to 13344.4, Article 3.3, requires in-service training of teachers in 
any school with a 257f c^r more minority pbpulati'on. 

The students who constitute a measu'raf)le minority in a school district will 
vary from district to district, his the responsibility of each local board to provide 
appropriate edu(;ational opportunities for the specific minorities in that district. 

Adult Education Classes - 

Under certain conditions the governing board of any school district may es- 
i. tablish adult education classes. School districts may receive reimbursement for 
radult classes from the state only when the classes have been approved by the 
State Department of Education. Elementary districts have only limited authority 
for the maintenance of adult classes. ' r . ^ — . . . 

Sex Discrimination 

Recognizing and eliminating sex discrimination are important. parts of an 
of^^tjye instructional program, It is your, board's responsibility to promote a" 
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poMllve self-image for all students, and to provide -equal educational oppor- 
tunitii^s huill students. Because of past discrimination against females in many 
areas, thivresponsibility may require some remedial action on the part of your 
board. Developing an awareness of sex discrimination should be a priority, as 
•should examining instmctional materials for discrimination. 

vSex discriminaMiirM'^nrtonhe-altitudes and actions which relegate one sex 
to a secondary ant^ mferior status in society. Sex role typing, a common occur- 
rence in -the classroom — is one form of discrimination because such typing 
-insidiously assumes and asserts that one sex is incapable or unworthy of doing 
. what the other sex does; _ • . 

^ In school this role typing' occurs in the teacher's selective reinforcement of 
. student's pe^rsynality traits, abilities, and interests according to her/his sex, in'the 
directing of parts of the curriculum to one .sex or another, and in the content of 
instructional materials. Such role typing may have the immediate damaging ef- 
fect of repressing .the natural talents of the individuals, and may do long term 
damage to the individuals and society by limiting ambitions. 

Article 3, Chapter 1 , Division 8 of the Education Code is designed to prevent 
discrimination and stereotyping of certain groups of people in textbooks. Section 
9.24(-) (a) says that in.structional 'materials shall accurately- portray the. contribu- 
tions of both men and women in all types of roleli, including professional, voca- 
tional and executive. Section 9243 Says that no instructional materials -shall 
contain any matter reflecting adversely upon persons because of their sex. Legis- 
lation, in 1974 further specifies that instruction in Social Science courses include 
significant contributions of women. . 

«. Compliance with these laws by the publishing companies, is long in coming. 
Hopefully specific guidelines approved by the State Board of education in Oc- 
tober, ,1974 will provide sufficient criteria for weeding out discriminatory mater- 
ials. 

. Discrimination in educational programs or'activities on the basis of sex will 
soon be prohibited by* the federal regulation Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. • . 

Because present conceptions of what constitutes 'proper roles'* foi *he sexes 
iire based oa what has been tradinmaUy desii^mned as male or female in be- 
havior, personality and occupational roies7awareness of discrimination is difficult 
for many to attain. Yet, such awareness is necessary for the board member, for 
an effective instructional program must prep -ire students to deal w ith a future 
that will certainly require new modes of being for boih sexes.. How to attain an 
awareness of damaging role typing and discrimination is an enigma facing many 
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Articulation 

A prime, function of a governing board in the instructional area is to establish 
policy which insures grade level and inter-school level articijlation of the cur- 
riculum, ^ . • 

Articulation describes the relationship between vadous subject areas at the 
same grade level (horizontal articulation) or between the same subject area from" 
one level to another (vertical articulati*f^n). 

Horizontal articulation is essential for developing curriculum that focuses 
attention on what is being presented to the learner at a particular grade level. 
Vertical articulation focuses attention on careful planning in a particular subject 
matter field from one grade level to another." 

.In order to effect complete articulation, board policy should require certifi- 
cated staff to develop a procedure to assure that existing and proposed programs 
take into consideration both horizontal and vertical articulation.. 

. ... t> 

Additional Help for Boards 

The CSBA Instructional. Services Committee periodically nia^ils **Update," a 
series of numbered letters about the instructional program, to a if'ftiember boards. 
The numbered letters contain the latest information and instrudijonal program 
trends*, as well as guided in^e^ ahd sample policies for local schpol boVd consider- 
ation. . N ■ ' 

On request of the local school board, CSBA will conduct mini-worfe§h.ops for 
member boards and provide sta/f to assit in' understanding and impcoVmg the 
instructional proglrarn. * 



Board-Superintendent 
Relationships 



The strength of the'school program lies in the. superintendent's skill and the 
trust and understanding that exists between the superintendent and the school 
board. Harmonious relations are the result of a clear understanding concerning 
the functions of the superintendent and the board. As the school board makes 
policies and the superintendent implements thjem, communications between 
these two nfius^ be thorough: 

Harmony establishes an atmosphere in which free discussions are encouraged 
and the adoption of defensive positions, difficult to abandon, .is discouraged. 
Honest differences of opinion, however, must be openly acknowledged and con- 
' stant efforts should be made to conduct^ the business of the. district in ways that 
will not emphasize those differences or lead to antagonism, hurt pride or 
jealousies. Both the board and suprintehdent need to be careful to give credit 
where credit is due and, when necessary ,^ to admit errors. If split decisions are 
frequent and usually formed along identical membership lines, they should 'be 
considered as danger signals. * 

Superintendent Responsibilities ^ 

The broad genf- \ responsibilities of a superintendent can be summarized 
thusly: 

• Assumes charge of the entire school system as the board's chief executive 
■ officer; coordinates the work of ail departments; executeis the policies of the 

board -and recommends policies for the board to consider in improving the 
system and its educational service to the pupils and^the community! 

• Nominates all certificated and noncertificated employees; recommends for" 
, discharge any employees rendering unsatisfactory service within the limits of 

law and board regulations; with his staff, assigns, directs and supervises • 
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the work of all employees with due respect for any individual rights involved; 
proposes adequate salary scales^ for different classes of employees, • 

• With his/her staff, purchases approved textbooks and other, instructional - 
guides and equipment; schedules classes for the various types of training; 
assigns appropriate instructors for the various curriculum offerings; decides 
the general methods of instruction to be used; provides for the continuous re- 
vision of courses of study to meet changing conditions by appointing teacher 
and possibly citizen course-of-study committees and'directing the work of any 

; curriculum experts the^system may employ. * 

, • Presents a proposed annual budget and interprets it for the board; administers ■ 
the budget after it is adopted and keeps expenditures .within limits; provides 
for all possible economies that do not endanger educational results; directs the 
accounting of all school funds^and makes proper financial reports to the 
board. ' V - 

• Coordinates- the planning of all educational features of new buildings or alter- 
ations of old buildings and counsels the architects in the general plans for 
such building erection; assigns caretakers to all buildings and maintains gen- 
eral supervision over their work; provides for needed experimentation in de- 
termining economical and otherwise efficient methods for building care and 
upkeep, ' 

• Administers all schools and classes established by board action; directs the 
instruction, guidance, and discipline of. all pupils; promotes organizations, 

\such as student councils for training'pupils in democratic and socially ad- 
justed living. 

• Coordinates a program for reaching the citizens of the community with ade- 
quate information about the activities of the schools, the reasons for the ac- 
tivities, and the results obtained; interprets the schools policies in talks before 
civic groups when called upon as time permits; works with parents' organiza- 
tions and other groups interested especially in School w^elfare; fits himself/ 
herself with his/her faitiily into the civic, social and religious life of the 

Q imunity in a constructive way. . ' ■ 
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Many of the duties of the superintendent can, of course, be delegated to 
members of the administrative, staff or others. The superintendent, however, is 
still the-person accountable to the botird of education for ciirrying out its policies 
or instructions whatever the degree of delegation the superintendent chooses. A 
thorough delineation of the division of responsibilities between the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent is listed in the CSBA publication entitled 
''Board/Superintendent Responsibilities.*-* 

Support Your Superintendent 

By the time an administrator has gained an understanding of the complexities 
of a community and its schools, the board has made a substantial investment in 
that administrator's experience. A well-functioning school system cannot change 
its superintendent without suffering at least some temporary loss of efficiency. 

Since administrative skills are in great demand, other communitie*j7£iin offer 
both professional and financial inducements to lure a superintendent to a new 
position. Should this happen the board needs to weigh all of the. costs of replace- 
ment as well as the investment in experience when considering the inducements 
that can be offered to hold him. 

Occasionally pressures develop within the school system or within the com- 
munity that make it difficult for a superintendent to function- effectively. The 
results of a change preceded by strife and public criticism are damaging to a 
district. . 

Criticism may come from persons who are prejudiced, or only partly in^ 
formed, or selfishly motivated, or it' may come from- parents who need a 
scapegoat for the failures of their offspring, or from teachers reluctant to adopt 
a woman'or man it has come to respect. Complaints and criticism should be care- 
fully investigated to assure the superintendent of timely information with which 
to guide actions. Superintendents should be protected from unjust criticism, 
including the efforts of articulate minorities lo bring about his/her immediate 
removal. 

Often four-year contracts are offered to superintendents to provide for stabil- 
ity and continuity of leadership. Just as important as the long-term contract is the 
climate of mutual respect and trust that should exist between the board and the 
superintendent. Confidence and gratitude should not be withheld from a satis- • 
factory .superintendent, for these normal by-product:, of a satisfactory relation- 
ship are often more important than any others, in keeping a good person on a 
difficult job. ^ * 



Evaluating Your Superintendent 

After clnploying a superintendent, a board shares in the responsibility for that * 
^ -'s success. To do. your share, you should make an effort to know more 
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about your superintendent, to. help her/him work effectively and to maintain a 
harmonious working atmosphere. ■ _ 

To. develop and maintain this kind of relationship a periodic review of the 
superintendent's responsibilities and a frank discussion of the superintendent's 
performance is necessary. Such evaluation is not only good personnel practice — 
it*s legally required under the Stull Bill. (Education Code Sections 13485-13489 
13403 et seg.) 

The evaluation should be based upon the views and expectations of the board 
as expressed in the goals and objectives of the school district and as set forth in 
the superintendent's job description. 

Purposes of an Evaluation 

Evaluation is a valuable tool in establishing and carrying out the goals of any 
operation. Among the purposes of evaluating the superintendent are the follow 
ing: . . ^. 

1 . To establish and maintain good working relationships between the board aifd 
superintendent. . ^* / 

2. To define the functions and responsibilities of the superintendent, x " 

3. To improve performance by suggesting areas of responsibility and operating/ 
techniques that may be strengthened. . ' . 

4. To give encouragement and commendation for work well done. 

5. To record some evidence of performance and improvement. r 

6. To offer a guide for the superintendent's self-appraisal of his own charac- 
teristics and skills. 

7. To provide . an opportunity for the board and superintendent to confer at 
periodic intervals on his/her performance. ^-^^^ 

8. To offer a procedure for comprehensry^jg^and dispassionate appraisal in a 
setting other than during times of crisis, 

9. To establish reasonable standards for continued employ ment> 

Guidelines for aiding your evaluation of the superintendent, may be obtained 
from CSBA or ACSA. 

Dismissal of Superintendent 

If the school board begins to seriously question the professional leadership 
qualities of the superintendent, it is time for forthright talks between the board 
and its chief executive officer. The.se talks should be the first step toward correc- 
tive action as well as a better understanding of the nature of the problem. In some 
instances, the board may find the performance of the .superintendent over the 
4) ' 3f his/her contract to be unsatisfactory. If this occurs, the superintendent 
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should be informed and his resignation should be requested. Before such a deci- 
sion is made, legal counsel should be sought by the board in order to protect the 
interest of both parties. It is required by law that six months notice be given to a 
superintendent prior to the end of her/his contract if that person is not to be 
rehired. If the six-pionths notice is not given, the contract will be renewed auto- 
matically for another year. Usually a superintendent, alerted to the dissatisfaction 
of the board, will find another^ position and will resign before she/he is dismissed 
or denied a contract extension. Refer to Education Code Section 938 for legal 

details concerning contract termination. 

.... ' 1 

/ ■ 

Retirement of the Superintendent 

A clearly stated policy on the age of retirement should be established well in 
advance -of the time it isf needed. If departure from the policy is subsequently^ 
authorized, it should be clearly iden.tifie^as^an exception and strictly limited as 
to time. The least disruption of a school and community occurs when a superin- 
tendent resigns after training and Working with the successor. When this is not 
possible, the board needs to be particulariy specific in identifying the qualities 
required in the successor. 

Selection of a New Superintendent 

The selection of a superintendent is a matter of considerable importance. It is 
imperative that- the most competent individual available be selected to administer 
the schools and to give leadership in development and improve.ment of the educa- 
tional program. Caref^f preparation, definition. of orderiy and effective proce- 
dures, conformity w/th ethical practices, judgment and adequate financing are 
critical in recruiting. and selecting a new executive officer. The decision will 
obviously affect the entire educational program of the district. 

Legislation enacted in 1970, specified in Education Code Section 13142, 
provides that any governing board may waive any credential for the superinten-. 
O The employment of a superirjtecjent means more than hiring the services 
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.of a profes>$ionally qualified person. It also means acquiring that person's philos- 
ophy, set of values, system of practices, and approach to public education. 

* School boards shduld be willing to invest much time and effort in the search 
for an educational leader. 

Board members, faced^with the selection of a new superintendent should re- 
view the material outlined^n the publication 'The Superintendent/Board Rela- 
tionship/' published jointly by the California School Boards Association and the 
Association of California School Administrators. 




The Management Team and Participatory Management 

Many schools today ar.e developing what is called, ''the management team" 
approach to school administration. 

• The management team is composed of administrators who have been desig- 
nated as management personnel by the superintendent and approved by the 
board. In many districts, manageinent team personnel involve all the adminis- 
trators down .to the school site principal. c . 

Through an administrative procedure developed by the district board, man- 
agement persojinel meet with the superintendent; and the policy positions that are 
recommended to the board are the result of a group-decision process. 

In addition, participatory management calls for the involvement of classroom 
teachers, school psychologists, librarians, food services personnel and other em- 
ployees where areas of their expertise are under consideration for the possible 
development of district policy. 
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The school board has the responsibility to establish the policies and marshall 
the resources necessary to attract and maintain a competent staff. 

Employment of Staff 

The superintendent with assistance from other members of the administrative 
staff. recommends candidates to the board for teaching and other positions in the 
school system. The board may'accept or reject any of the superintendent's rec- 
' ommenuiitions. If rejected, the board ^should then reqtjeirMheJiuperinlendent to 
submit new recommendations. Rejection should not result in independent initia- 
tive on the piirt of the board or one of its members to propose candidates, or in 
the appointment of a persori who has not been given prior approval by the chief 
executive. However, only the board has the legal authority to contract with em- 
ployees. 

.In selecting new personnel, the board should adopt as policy the job specifi- 
cations for each position. . ' 

Education Code Standards for Staff 

Although it is the responsibility of the local school board to hire qualified 
personnel for the school district, the state law requires certain standards which' 
must be met. Division 10 of the Education Code delineates all the provisions 
applying to employees in ^'education positions" or '^positions requiring certifi- 
cation qualifications.'' ^ 

• Administrators 

The school board has authority under Section 935 of the Education Code 
to employ a district superintendent for one or more schools if the district 
^-"-■Dlpys eight or more teachers. If the district has an ADA of 1 ,500 or more 
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pupils, the board rnay employ such deputy, associate, and assistant district 
superintendents as deemed necessary. 




Minimum requirements for standard administration credentials are out- 
lined in Education Code Section 13197.2. The credential permits the holder 
to serve in the capacity of associate, assistant, and/or deputy superintendent 
or in any equivalent or intermediate level administrative position including 
■ principal of a school. The 1970 credentialing law enables school boards to 
waive the credential requirement for its chief administrative officer. Educa- 
tion Code Section 13142 notes the waiver and states, "Any individual serv- 
ing as the chief ^idministrative officer of a school district who does not hold a 
credential may be required by the local governing board to pursue a program 
of inservice training." 

Administrative officers such as business manager, supervisors of build- 
ings and grounds, and directors of facilities may be either certificated or 
noncertificated employees. 

Administrators are not covered by tenure law unless they had gained 
tenure in the district as a teacher prior to becoming an administrator. Ad- 
ministrative positions are generally on a contract basis. 
• Teachers^ and Other Certificated Employees 

All teachers must hold valid credentials as outlined in the Education 
Code. Application for credentials may be made to the State Department of 
Education with a subsequent evaluation of the type of credential to be issued. 

Teachers are employed by the school board and must be notified prior to 
March 15 if, for some reason, they are not to be employed for the following 
school year, if by June 10 the board serves upon a permanent employee both 
a copy of the Education Code Section 13260 and a request for notice of 
his/her intention to remain or not to remain in the employment of the school 
.district for the following year, the employee must notify the board by July I 
O his/her intention. ' ' . . 
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Teachers may be classified into one of four categories: permanent, pro- 
bationary, substitute, or temporary. ■ 

Permanent teachers are those who are employed in a district having an 
ADA of 250 or more, who have been employed for three consecutive school 
years in a probationary position and have been reelected for the succeeding 
year. In districts of less than 250 ADA an employee, after having been em- 
ployed by the district for three complete consecutive school years in a posi- 
tion requiring certification qualifications, and rehired to a position requiring 
certification for the following year, may be classified as a permanent emp- 
loyee of the district. If the cla.ssification is not made, the employee shall not 
attain permanent status. (Education Code Section 133.07) In districts with 
60,000 or more ADA, tenure can be granted after an employee has served 
two con.sccutive years. 
• Classified Employees 

A very important segment of the school staff is composed of personnel 
who keep the school in operation through handling clerical, custodial and 
maintenance duties. Board members will be wise to discuss school plant op- 
erations with such personnel in addition to visiting classrooms to observe 
teaching personnel. Job descriptions for classified personnel should be 
adopted by the board and filed in the district office in order that a clear 
understanding exi.sts between the parties pertaining to positions and work 
requirements. ^ * 

Board members should familiarize themselves with sections of the Educa- 
tion Code which, require a classification of positions and employees in the 
classified service, require employment contracts, specify work week, over- 
time and salary practices, prescribe leave and ab.sencc policies, and fix cer- 
tain other fringe benefits for employees in classified service. 

Probationary teachers are ihpse who have a contract for the school year and 
are not classified as either permanent, substitute or temporary. 

Substitute teachers are persons actually employed to fill positions of regularly 
employed teachers absent from service. 

Temporary employees are employed to serve from day to day during the first 
three school months of any school term to teach temporary classes not to exist 
after the* first three school months of any school term or to perform any "other 
duties which do not last longer than the, first three .school months of any school 
term, If the classes or duties continue beyond the first three school rnonths, the 
certificated employee, unless a permanent employee, shall be classified as a 
probationary employee. 

Provisions for sick leav(i and other fringe benefits are outlined in the Educa- 
tion Code, beginning with Section 13468.1 and in policies delineated by indi- 
^jj^i^qqI districts. 
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Merit System 

The most rapidly growing single system of employment for classified em- 
ployees in California is the me;rit system/Essentially the merit system is a civil 
service type program aiithorized under the Education Code beginning with Sec- 
tion 13595. Local districts having over 3,000 ADA must adopt the merit system 
if a majority .of the classified employees vote in favor of having such a plan. 

• Approximately 100 school districts in California presently operate under the 
merit system. 

The code provides that a personnel commission be established to implement 
the merit system. The merit system provides for a high degree of organizational 
. independence for the personnel commission and its staff. The personnel director 
reports to the con-rmission, is selected by the commission and is intended to be 
. independent and free from the jurisdiction of the superintendent and board. A 
wise superintendent and an astute board will, however^ strive to. keep the lines of 
communication open^at all times with the personnel commission and will work 
toward harmonious relationships, calling at times for joint^mt^etings to review 
common problems and concerns. 

The word *'merit" applies to the process of selection and -promotion of the 
employee rather than to the salary and wage aspects. Provisions of the merit 
system require^he personnel commission to conduct salary surveys and to rec- 
ommend salary schedules which will provide for like pay for like work. It also 
implies that school district employee wages must be comp'etitive with like posi- 
tions in the surrounding community. 

The personnel commfssion for the merit system is unique in that only one 
member of the commission is appointed by the governing board of the school 
district with two members being appointed by state officials. The commission 
establishes its own budget independent of, and without control from, the board of 
education. The commission must hold a public hearing of its budget and provide 
the board of education with opportunity to comment on the budget. However, the 
only review or control over the personnel commission budget is that Cscrcised by 
the county superintendent of schools. The superintendent can either approve or- 
reject the budget- She/he cannot modify it. If rejected, it remains the same as the 
previous year. . ■ • ' 

There is one basic theory which should be kept in mind whenever a school 

• board member is considering the authority of the .commission as contrasted to the 
authority of the board of education. Namely, the power to establish procedures to 
be followed in the classified service is vested in the C()mmission but the power of- 
substantive action and execution is vested in the board of education. The person- 
nel commission is vested only with those powers specifically assignetl to it in the- 
merit system section of the code and all other powers pertaining to the operation 

local .school district are the pcrouaiives of the school board. 
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Salaries/Fringe Benefits 

Basic to the development of all personnel policies is the provision of an 
adequate salary schedule. Such a schedule should be developed and reviewed 
periodically by teachers, the school administration and the board of education. 
The same holds true for the classified personnel salary schedule. 

The salary schedule for teachers should provide a beginning salary that will 
allow even the new and inexperienced teachers to live comfortably and should 
.provide for a maximum salary that is high enough to encourage competent 
teachers tb remain with the school system on a true career basis. Salaries should 

the level of educational program (elementary/ junior high or senior high) to 
P^'hich the teacher is assigned. ^ 

Boarcl policy should recognize rights of tenure, sick leave, bereavenient 
leave, and retirement benefits which California statutes grant to certificated and 
classified personnel. Improvement of these benefits should be considered by the 
board when district finances make it possible. Additional information can be 
found in the Education Code beginning with Section 13468: 

Conditions of en)ployment for cfassified personnel are covered by Sections 
13580 to 13768 of the Education Code arjd should be carefully studied by school 
boards. 

Employer-Employee Relations — The Wmton Act* 

Employer-employee relations in local publi«ischooLdistricts in" California are 
governed by the ^'Gordon H. Winton, Jr., School Employer-Employee Rlelations 
Act or the Winton Act " This law contained in Sections 13080-13098 of the 
California Education Code, was first enacted in 1965 and extensively amended in 
1970 by the California Legislature. . * 




Tias A. Shannon, Schools Attorney 
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. In brief outline form, the **Winton Act" may be summarized as follows: 

\ \. Applicability. Applies both to certificated and classified employees of public 
"schools. • 

2:' Purpose. To promote Improvement of personnel management and 
employer-employee relations and establish a statutory basis for public 
. school employee-representation. 

3. Right of lndividi{fil School Employee to Join Organization or Represent 
Self. A school employee has right to form, join and participate in activities 

• of employee organizations of own choosing or to refuse to join or participate 
in activities of such organizations. 

^ 4. Interference with Right of School Employee to Join Organization or Rep- 
resent Self Prohibited. Both school board and employee organizations are 
prohibited from interfering. with, intimidating, restraining, coercing or dis- 
criminating against public school employees because of their exercise of 
right to join or refuse to join employee organizations. 

5. Scope of, Representation, for both certificated and classified employees and 
^ employee organizations, it includes all matters relating to employment con- 
ditions and employer-employee relations, including, but not limited to, 
wages, hours and other terms and conditions of employment. In addition, 
for certificated employee organizations only, scope includes procedures 
^M.*«««..^.^Tdating^to-defmitions--ef-^dueati6na^^^ determination of course 

content and curricula, textbo^ok selection, and other aspects of instructional 

• program to exrent such matteps are under legal control -of school boardt 

6:^Type of Representation. A school board may represent itself or designate 
any person to represent it. Certificated and classified employee organiza- 
tions may select o>vn representatives in any way they see fit to **meet and 
confer" with school board representative; however, where more than one 
certificated employee organization exists, school board representative must 
''meet and c'Onfer-^' with certificated employee organizations exciusively 

> through "Certificated Employee Council," which represents all. certificated 
employee organizations. Composition of '^Council" is sel forth in^'Winton 

" : .Act." ^ • / 

7. *'Meet and Confer' ' Process Defined. Upon request; school board represen- 
tative must "meet and confer" on all matters within scope of reprdsentation. , 
In such process, both school board and employee organization representa- 

• ^ lives have mutual obligation to exchange freely information, opinions and >■ 
proposals and to make and consider recommendations in a conscientious 
effort to reach agreerpent. 

8. Written Agreements.'' The ''Winton Act" does NOT contemplate bilat- 
^ ~-al collective-bargaining type agreements; rather, any courses of action 
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agre'ed upon in "meet and confer'' process are implemented by the school 
board unilaterally enacting a resolution, regulation or policy adopting such 
. courses of action. Also, it should be noted that school boards and employee 
organization representatives iire NOT required by law to reach agreement; 
rather, they -are required only to make a ''conscientious effort'''" to reach 
' agreejinent. - 

9. Imihilit^y to Reach Agreetn^nt in ''Meet and Confer * Process. If there is 
./^persistent disagreement" between school boiird and employee organiza-' 
^ tion representatives," the issue is considered either (a) under a procedure . to 
resolve the ^'persistent disagreement" which was developed jointly by the 
. school board and employee organization representatives, or (b) by a tripar- 
; lite panel with one member selected by each party and third^ member 
selected by both parties. Any findings or recommendations made to resolve 
^'persistent disagreement" are strictly ac/vMarv. only and do not bin.d the 
parties. " 

10. Grievance Procedure. Adoption of a ''grievance procedure," which pro- 
videS'orderly process by which employees, may test validity of application 
against them of »jxisting school board policy,, is not required under law; 
however, a school board has general legal authority to adopt such process 
provideid final decision in any dispute remains with school board. 

1 1 . Wage Proposals Are Public Records '. Employee organizations must make 
initial proposals at public school board meetings.and all proposals thereafter 

are public records. ' . 

* 

12. Executive Session Preparation for "Meet and Confer" Process. School 
board may meet in closed "executiye.session" to instruct its representative 
on its position relating to employee salaries and fringe. benefits, (California 

* Government Code Section 54967.6): \ . 

13. Community College Academic Senate. "Winton Act" does not restrictr 
, lirtiit or prohibit community college academic senate In making recommen- 
dations t6 Community College Board of Trustis^s .or college administration 
on "academic and professional matters.'^ • 

\4. No Right to Strik§. California case'law holds that concerted strikes, work 
stoppages or slowdowns by public schoolemployees are illegal and may be 
enjoined by Order 6f the Superior Court, upon proper application by scHbol 
board. . 

15. Primacy of School Board. The." Winton Act" specifically contemplates that 
the school board has the legal, right and duty to make the "final decision 
with regard to all matters'* under consideration m the "meet and confer" 
process. Moreovep, nothing in the "Winton Act", limits or restricts the dis- 
Ql^^ tionary authority of a school board und^r law to take any legislative ac- 
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. tion it deem>4^jpropriate and necessary as the governing board of a public 
. school cii.stcict. ^ ^ ^ 

. \ The spirit and intent of the Winton Act properly require employers^jo expend 
every reasonable effort to bring teachers into the decision-making process with- 
out- surrendering the final legally-mandated, decision-making authority of the 
school board. Board members should take advantage of workshops conducted by 
CSBA on the topics of meet and confer/negotiations; persistent disagreement, 
and grievance processihg. Reading materials are also available from CSBA on 
these topics- as well as consultative assistance upon request. * , ■ 




Promoting Good Will 

The school board can do much to promote good will and understanding bet- 
ween the board and the staff of the district. Teachers and classified personnel 
should be mvited to attend board meetings and should become familiar with 
board operations. Some districts schedule *^rap^' sessions with employees to 
^develop.a bdtter understanding of the problems-faced by staff personnel. These 
small group meetings between the board and staff are excellent opportunities to 
discuss educaiionaUiims and purposes- as well as idi^as.for'future policy changes 
in curriculum and operations. 

A demonstrated interest in the financial, and professional security of school 
employees is important. Of prime importanQe is the board\s'personal interest in 
their worth and welfare. The'feeiing of being appreciated, of being respected as a 
•worthy partner in the work of the schoorand the community, is a reward which' 
'. any school board can afford to give to its^employees. Research in human rela- 
tion.s shbws such reinforcement to b'e essemial to productivity and high mor^ilc in • 
''"^'""ganization, 
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Affirmative Action Policy 

Slate iavv prohibits.discrimination or the denial of an opportiinity to serve the 
. schools on account of marital status, residence, political ah'iliation, religion, sex, 
or race. Such law coincides with CSBA Affirmative Action Policy which states, 
*1t shailbe the policy of CSBA to support the providing of equal opportunity in 
employment for all; persons and to prohibit discrimination based upon race, .sex', 
color, religion, age. physipal handicap, aqccstry, or national origin in every as- 
pect of personnel policy and practice in employment, development, advance- 
ment, and treatment of employees, . . /: In addition, CSBA recognizes- ttjat it is 
not enough to proclaim that public employers do not discriminate in employ- 
ment, but that one must also strive actively to build a community in which oppor- 
.tunity is equalized, and that the employer^lUlst make additional efforts to reciuit,- 
. employ, and promote members of groups formerly excluded; therefore, CSBA 
poHcy continues '\ . . and to promote the total realization'of equal employment 
opportunity through a continui.rfgyaffirmative action program." 

Inservice Training 

The continued professional development of the staff is essential. Your 
. superintendejit and staff should outline a program which may include workshops, 

■ planning sessions! special ^assignments, individual, and group lesearch and em- , 
ployment of professional consultants in curriculum and methodology to conduct 
inservice training. Board policy should recognize and encourage^he inservice 
growth of the staff, by official recognition, promotion and the provision of an 
adequate salary schedule. Funds should be delegated in the budget for programs 
which will assist employees in understanding and handling their duties more 
proQciently. ^ ^ " 

SchooTdistricts need to develop forma! truinin^^ programs for their various 
^employees and encourage them to develop skills which will enable them to reach " 
.their potential. Education Code Sections 13453 and 13454 authorize governing • 
boards to grant leave of absence with or without pay in order for certificated 
personnel to do graduate work, travel or embark on other programs^ which will 
improve (heir skills in working with students. Boards are expected to be able to 
demonstrate thatjeaves so authorized are in thre public interest or in the perfor- 
mance of a district service "for the benefit of the school and pupils," and not 
solely for the benefit of the individual involved: Clauses frequently are inserted - 
in contracts for developmental leaves req'uiring refunds if- a stipulated service to 
•the district is not performed. * . . * 

Evaluation.— The Stull Bill 

Based' on the public's demand for accountability in.the public school system, 
boards have the right and the responsibility to .see that both the educational pro- ' 
~" Q -id the district staff are adequately evaluated on a periodic basis. 
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The StLill Bill (Education Code Sections 13485-13489, 13403, et seg.) has 
ma^e an impact on evaluation procedures, particularly those affecting teachers. 
Specific evaluation and assessment guidelines for teachers and other certificated . 
employees adopted by the school board must include: 

1. the establishment of standards of expected student progress in each area of 
study 

2. techniques for the assessment of that progress^ . . 

.3. ■■ assessment of certi/ieitted personnel competence as it relates to established 
standards . • . . 

4. assessment of other duties normally required to be performed by certificated 
employees in addition to their regular assignments. 

5. the estabjishnfent of procedures and techniques for ascertaining that the cer- 
tificated employee is maintaining proper control and is preserving a suitable 
learning environment. 

The evaluation must be in writing and 'transmitted to the certificated em- 
ployee 60 days before the end of the school year in which evaluation take-s place. 
[Probationary certificated employees shall be evaluated at least once each year 
and tenured certificated employees at least once every three years. 

The requirements of the bill pertain with equal force to school administrators 
at all levels, upjo and including the superintendent. The evaluation' and assess- 
ment guidelines applicable to school administrators may assume important legal 
significance in future cases involving their transfers and demotions. o 

The Stull Brll stresses that evaluation ancj assessment guidelines for certifi- 
cated personnel must include adequate provision for followup counseling. If fol- 
lowup counseling is to be accomplished adequately, the evaluation process must 
begin at the start of each school term. The importance of promptness in initiating 
the evaluation process early in the school term is particularly crucial in the case 
of probationary teachers because they must be notified no later than March 15 if 
their services are not. required for the ensuing year. y' 

It expected that effective implementation of the Stull Bill will result in 
better evaluation of the professional performance of teachers and other certifi- 
cated employees. It will also result in less cumbersome methods for removing 
deficiqnt instructional personnel from the schools without placing such personnel^ 
in peril due to unfair or inadequate procedures for arriving at the truth. 

Dismissal — Certificated Personnel 

A permanent teacher may be dismissed for cause, because of a decrease in 
pupii^enroilment, or because the particular service for which the employee was 
engaged is abandoned. Boards seeking to disrniss permanent -teachers should 
O 1 legal counsel. Causes which provide grounds;f6r dismissal include im- 
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moral or unprofessional conduct: commission, aiding or advocating the commis- 
sion of acts of criminal syndicalism; dishonesty; incompetency; evident unfitness 
for service; physical or mental condition unfitting him to instruct or associate, 
with children; persistent violation of or refusal to obey the school laws of the 
state or reasonable regulations; conviction of a felony or any crime involving, 
morar turpitude, and knowing membership in the Communist Party. 

The governing board may, upon majority vote, give notice to the permanent 
employee of its intention to dismiss him at the expiration of 30 days upon the 
filing of written charges stating that there exists cause for.dismissal. Any written 
statement of charges of unprofessional conduct or incompetency shall specify 
instances of behavior and the acts or omissions constituting the charge so that the 
teacher will be able to prepare his defense. 

. . . If the employee does not demand a hearing by filing a written request .for a 
hearing with the governing board, he/she may be dismissed at the expiration of 
the 30"day period. In the event a hearing is requested by the employee, the hearing 
shall be commenced within 60 days from the date of the employee's demand for 
a hearing. * ' 
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Some of the most time-consuming responsibilities of school boards are-rtro'^ 
relating to the management of school plants and the need for providing adequate 
classroom space to house student populations. Enrollment general.ly is dropping 
in most school districts and many school boards are faced with the loss of ADA 
and the prospect of closing some schools. The problems of school plant man- 
agement and planning are also acute in communiti^^ with schools that are earth- 
quake hazards and must be replaced. 

Planning for new school plants,' additions^to existing plants, and rcplace- 
nients are technical problems to solve. A school board has the 'responsibility for 
the development of a master plan so that the needs of the school district for a 
predictable period in the future can be considered. Piecemtjal construction with- 
out adequate planning may result in some perjnfiBt^nt but ill-advised commit- 
ments for the future. 



School boards In larger school districts should have divisions of school plant 
O^„or departments of research which keep them informed 'of needs and 
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constantly advise them of trends and developments. Long range planning for site 
acquisition and land use -is desirable. Maintenance departments in the larger dis-. 
tricts should be closely associated with the planning department so that planned 
programs of preventive rnaintenance carl be followed to reduce the need for 
costly major rehabilitation. . ' 

Bonds; ' 

The traditional method of obtaining money to construct schoor/acilities is 
bonding. Included under the term facilities can be the acquiring of school sites 
and builQings, making alterations 'or additions to school buildings, 'restoring 
schoor buildings damaged by calamity, furnishing and equipping schodl build- 
ings,- makijig permanent improvements to grounds, and refunding outstanding 
bonds. 

An election is required to obtain approval from the electorate to sell bonds in 
the .amount required. A two-thifds vote of approval is necessary, as stated in 
Article XIII Section '40 of the California Constitution , . 

**No.. . . board of education, or school district, shall incur any inde'bted- 
ness or liability in any manner or for any purpose' exceeding in any year 
the income and revenue provided- for such year, without the assent of 
two-thirds of the qualified electors thereof ..." 

,The amount of the bond 5iles of any school district cannot exceed the bond- 
ing capacity of the district which is s.et at 5% of the asjsessed valuation for a high 
school .district, 5% of the assessed valuation for an elementary district, and 10% 
of the assessed valuation for a unified school district. ' 

Bonds are paid out- of tax^revenues. collected by a property tax set for that 
purpose. Section 21701 of the Education Code provides that the governing board 
of a school district may call a bond election whenever it is deemed advisable. 
Upon receipt of a petition signed by a majority of the qualified electors of a 
school district, the governing board is required to call a bond electipn. 

state Loans 

California school districts which have bonded themselves to the legal limit 
without Jeing able to provide enough classrooms may- qualify for state aid in 
building additional schools. A district may borrow funds from the state to finance 
school construction through the School Building Aid Law as set forth^in Division 
14 of the Education Code. ^ J . 

Under the 5>tandard loan/^ogram, a school di§trlct-is required to first bond to 
capacity in order to Beconie^ligible for a state loan. An election must be held 
with a two-thirds vote of approval. Certain restrictions are placed upon the state 
money regading square footage and cost allowances and the purposes for-which 
^^^-noney may be used. P3 
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Field Act (Fitness of Buildings for Occupancy) 

In .1933 the legislature established earthquake standards for the design and 
structure.ofnew school buildings. Each school district governing board is to have 
adopted a plan for the orderly repair, reconstruction, or replacement of existing 
school buildings ilot meeting earthquake standards. The repairing or replacing is 
to be completed by 1 975. An existing building, beiow earthquake ^standards, may 
be used past 1975 only if a contract has been awarded for the repair or replace- 
ment (yf,the building. That extension terminates upon the completion of the con-^ 
tract qf July, 1977, whichever comes first. ' 

,^]h 1972 a constitutional amendment was passed permitting bond money to be ' 
raised_Jo repair, reconstruct, or replace public school buildings determined to be 
structurally unsafe for school use on a simple majority vote of the electorate^. The 
two-thirds vote requirement for other bonds remains unchanged. 

Sites 

Sites tnust be secured with the knowledge that they will be utilized for school 
purpo^- over a long period ,of time. Therefore, adequate forecasts of future 
jJeyelopments within the district are necessary. The board has the authority to 
purchase school sites, but title to the property may not be acquired by the board 
until the State Department of Education has pronounced on the adequacy of the 
site. If the Department of Education judge,s the site to be inadequate, the district 
may not acquire title. However, if school district funds alone are to be used for 
site acquisition and construction, the board may acquire title after a thirty-day 
waiting period. CjiA' unified school districts need not request a recommendation 
from the State /Department of Education. However, all school districts 
request a recom^mendation if the proposed site is within two miles of an airport. 

Thc^%i^m\ug board, before acquiring title to property for a new school site 
or fop^n addition to a present school site, must give the planning commission 
having jurisdiction notice in writing of the proposed acquisition. The comniis- 
sion will investigate the property and report to the board within 30 days. If the 
report. does not favor the acquisition of th'e property, the board shall not acquire 
title to the property until 30 days after the commission's reiport is received. The 
planning commission may appeal the board's decision through the courts only on 
the grounds that the decision is capricious of arbitrary. 

Pay As You Go Financing (Tax Overrides) 

Tax override money can be used to finance school facilities. An election must 
be held and a majority vote is required to approve an override tax rate for a fixed 
number of years. Since only a limited amount of money can be generated each 
■•^'j^'*" this method, only small construction projects could be undertaken. . 
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Lease Purchase 

Lea.se purcha.se of facilities by a governmental organization came into exi.s- 
lence in the State of California in 1950 when the State Supreme Court ruled thai a 
lease purchase contract does not viohate the debt limit provision of the California 
Constitution, stating: ' 

It IS evident that the contract did not create any liability at the time it 
wiis executed, except a contingent future liability . . , and a .sum payable 
^ upon a contingency is not a debt until the contingency happens." 

School districts are authorized to enter lease and: lease purchase agreemeht.s 
for permanent facilities. The maximum term of .such lease i.s 40 years. An elec- 
tion must be held at the time of the primary or general election to authorize the 
district to enter such an agreement. 

Districts may enter certain lease and lease purchase -agreements for facilities 
without (,1 vote of the electorate. The most significant authorization is Education 
Code Section 15352 which authort/esMhe lease of temporary or portable build- 
ings for a .maximum periodmf 7 years, provided that such buildings mu.st meet 
the Field Act tequirements if leased for more than 3 year.s. ^ 

The Hducation Code also authorizes districts to lease certain t) pes of equip- 
ment and supplies without a vote of the electorate. 

In 1974 a bill signed into law provided an alternative method of financing 
public. school facilities involving the establishment of a private nonprofit corpo- 
ration to issue lease .rental revenue bonds for construction of a facility. The non- 
profit corporation in turn, leases the facility back to the school di.striet. 

Such securities are exempt from the California State income tax and such 
securities are. eligible to secure btink deposit.s. The net effect i.s a reduction in the 
cost to a district of lease purchase agreements. * 

There is also a maximum limitation on the amount of money which a district 
may commit to a long-term lease purchase agreement. 

Elections for lease purchase agreetnents may be held at the time of a 
statewide general or primary election or on an election date specified in Section 
23u4 of the Education Code. 

A district may consolidate several lease purchase proposals on a single ballot 
proposition. The district may also decide not to lease one or more of the build- 
ings included in the ballot proposition. 

Lease of Facilities not Requiring Vote 

A temporary use building or a building classified as a relocatable structure 
may be leased by the district without requiring a vote of the. electorate. 

'Temporary Use Building'Vis defined as a building for which the intended 
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use is. for a maxiinuni of three years tVom the dale of first oeeupaneN . Sueh 
building need not meet Field Aet reqST\*einents. 

A ^'Relocatable Structure" is defined as ''a building that is capable of being 
rcadilN moved. Districts may lease such' buildings for a maximum of 10 years. 
Sueh structures must meet Field Aet requirements. . - 
^ A jzoverning board may designate a building whieh is prihiarily used for other 
than publie sehool pur]")oses as an "ojfsitc locatiou" for the purpose of eonduet- 
ing educational programs as prescribed b\ the goNcrning board. 




Leasing of Equipment 

A district may lease- equipment, including school busses, other motor vehi- 
cics, test materials and audiovisual equipment and all other items defined as 
service systems .n the California School Accounting Manual. 
^ .^The term of >uch lease or lease purchase agreement, ineluding renewals, 
shall not exceed the.uscful life of the 'item and in no event shall exceed 10 years. 

Contracts ma\ be renewed at the end of eaeh term at a-rate of not more than 7 
percent annually above the rate set in the existing agreement. 



School Construction 

A governing board has the authority to build school buildings at its discre- 
tion, provided that the necessary funds arc available, or it may be directed to do 
so by a votc.of the qualified electors of the district. However, when construction 
or rtmodcling involves facilities which will be occupied by children, quite exact- 
ing procedural requirements have been established which must be followed to 
avoid an) liability of board members. They include the following: 
1. 'I'he job is subject to a plan check for structural and fire.safct\ and general 
• field supervision by the State Division of Architecture and Construction. 
Y-Tkjr^'^ district must emploC"' a licensed architect or enuincer. 
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3. Non-city districts and districts using state or federal funds are required to 
secure approval of plans from the office of School Phinnins; of the Stale 
Department- of Education. " V 

4. Non-city districts are also required, to secure the approval of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. ° ' 

5.. All districts are required to have plans checked for structural .safety and 
approved by the Division of Architecture. (Ed, Code Section 15454) 

6. All districts are required to employ an inspector who is responsible for con- 
tmuous inspection during construction. ' 

Securing and Accepting Bids 

Prior to letting a contract for construction of a school building, the governin" 
board must .secure written approval of the plans from the State Division of Ar- 
chitecture and from the State Department of Education. Non-city districts] must 
secure approval of the County Superintendent as well. The. preparation of all 
contract documents are the responsibility of the district architect and he/she 
normally aids the district in the advertising, receiviny and openins of bids for 
•school construction. It is the board's decision to accept or ^ot accept^ich bids and 
to award the contract. ■ " 

_ To be valid, contractural obligations must be executed by the governin" 
board, or, it execution is delegated to an agent, they mu.st be ratified by the 
•board. The governing board may not enter into contracts in exce.ss of the bal- 
ance.vand money accruing to the district and usable durinc the school year for 
which the contracts are made. _ 

It is against the law (Ed.. Code Section 1 174.) for a board member to be 
hnancially interested in any contract made by the board. This prohibition is quaU 
ihed under certain circumstances such as the holding of less than 57c of the stock 
of a corporation, provided the interest is disclosed and recorded in the minutes 
In districts ot fewer than 70 pupils in average daily attendance, a board member 
may be compensated for necessary work or supplies provided in behalf of the 
school district (Ed. Code Section 1176.5). In ca.se of doubt, check with the 
district s legal advi.ser. 

The governing board of any .school district must let any contracts involving ' 
an expenditure of more than four thousand dollars (.$4,000) for work to be done 
or moi-e than eight thousand dollars (.$8,000) for materials or supplies to be ■ 
lurnished, sold or leased to the district, to the lowest repon.sible bidder who must ■ 
give such .security as the board requires,- or el.se reject all bids. Ed. Code Section 
15951 applies to all materials and supplies whether patented or otherwise. 
^ The purchase of books, , workbooks and educational films is not .subject to . 
bidding procedures. A school district may also make purchases from other gov- 
CD?/--"^' ''S^"'-"'" "^''^""^ ^ f""" bids. For purchases or contracts involving 
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lesser suiiis, bids are not required. Experience has shown/however, thai siibstan-. 
tial savings generally result from larger orders and competitive bidding. 




Architecf s Responsibility 

When employing. an architect, the schoc5hboard should secure the person who 
wilK in its estimation, provide the most competent technical services in a fashion 
that is harmonious with the needs and desires of the community. In helping the 
architect get started, 'the .school board has the responsibility to give her/him 
specific instructions concerning both the educational specifications as well as the 
financial limitations that will serve as a framework within which he/she must 
work. The educational specifications must include consideration of the educational 
program of the school,^ as well as consider the educational needs and desires 
of the community. • ^ ^ 

• The .school board should delegate to the^idministration the task of supervis- 
ing the work of the architect/and after contracts for construction ure made, the^ 
board is required by law to employ an in."^pector or clerk to assist in the supervi- 
sion of constnjction. . 

More Than Board Majority Vote Required 

Most of the motions dealing with the purchase, sell, and lease of property 
require more than a majority vote by the board of education. Appendix D lists 
some of those transactions requiring more than a majority approval by the board. 
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California's Community Colleges, among their vast variety of educational 
services, have the responsibility for .conducting grogranis for Grades 13 and- 14. 

Two-Year System Created 

Two-year college.s were established in California in 1907 and have since 
increased to 100 campuses in 7(>-'Coninumity College Districts. Our. colleges 
constitute a vital segment of higher education m' the state, providing tniining in 
three specific areas: ( I) standard collegiate courses for transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions, (2) vocational-technical courses, and (3) general or liberal arts 
courses. Studies in each field may lead to the associate of arts or associate in 
sciences degree. | ' • 

Community Collejges Emerge 

In 1970, the junior colleges in California w^ere renamed Community Col- 
leges. Until I960, the two-year colleges were administered at the state level by 
the State Board of Education. However, the Donahoe Higher Education Act 
placed the state colleges under a board oY trustees, and defined the California 
system of higher education as consis jin.g of three segments: the Ui^iversity of 
California, the California state colleges, and all. Community Colleges. The junior* 
colleges then remained the only segment tied to the secondary education system 
and the Board of Education. 



Board of Governors Created 

In 1964, a Senate fact-finding committee decided to create a separate state 
governing board for the Community Colleges. The Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges were created in 1967 by enactment of Chapter 
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The concept of local autonomy is a ^'ery important aspect of the Cqmmunity 
college system. At present, the state provides approximately 42^^'r.of the financ- 
ing of the Community College system, but the Community College Districts 
. themselves are governed by local boards. Local control and support ensures that 
the Community Colleges are responsive to the desires and needs of the residents 
of the region. . 

Section*! 96 of the Education Code states the position of the Legislature whep 
it created the Board of GovernQrs of the California Community Colleges: 
. 'it is the intent of the Legislature that the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges shall provide leadership and direction in 
the continuing development of Community Colleges a.s an integral and 
effective element in the structure of public higher education in the state. 
The work of the-Board (B.G.C C.C.) shall at all times be directed to 
maintaining and continuing |o the maximum, degree permissable, local 
autonomy and control in thp administration of the Community Col- 
leges.'' i . 

The Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges is composed" 
of 15 members appointed by the Governor and ratified by the Senate for four- 
year terms. The role of the. Board of Governors involves a delicate balance be- 
tween state leadership and local control. ! . 

Community College Ch^cellor's Office 

The Community College Chancellor's Office, with 94 employees, is tem- 
porarily located at 1530 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California. New ort'ices 
are being built at 1238 S' Street, Sacramento, California 95814. Dr. Sidney W. 
Brossman.is the Chancellor for the California Community Colleges. 

\ 

Powers of the Board of Governors • ' 

In 1969, the Legislature^ delineated the power of the Board of Governors 
relative to the powers of local governing boai Js. Section '200 of the Education 
Code .states: ''By enacting this article, the Legislature declares4ts intent to speci- 
fically delineate the powers, duties, and functions of the Board of Governors of 
the California Community Colleges; and the powers, duties; and functions of the 
local district governing boards operating junior college.*?." Section 200 of the 
Education Code also says that the intention was- to establish functions, not legal 
provisions. The 1969 statutes also enumerated the several permitted functions' of 
the Board of Governors-. 

The California Community CoHcges have been considered a system of Post- 
secondary Education in California since the development of the *'Mastcr Plan;for 
Higher Education" in 1959-60. California's Community Colleges constitute the 
O ^segment of higher education in terms of students enrolled, approximately 
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ll million, and campuses in existence, 100. It was the size and rapid growth of the 
pommunity Colleges which gave impetus to the creation of the Board of Gover- 
ors. and the Chancellor's Office in 1967. 




Accreditation 

Accreditation is a prqcess,p.f self-study by a college and of peer-evaluation by 
a visiting team through which the quality of the college's .educational program is 
given formal recognition. ' 

The resulting institutional accreditation by the Commission assures the edu- 
cational community and the general public that the institution has appropriate and 
clearly defined educational objectives,- has established conditions under which 
their achievement can reasonably be expected, and appears to be accomplishing 
them and is so organized, staffed and supported that it can be expected to con- 
tinue to do so. 

The guidelines for self-study ask the College to: 

• .describe clearly the .functions it intendis to perform and the educational goals 
and objectives it seeks, , 

• develop a description of institutional practices in the ar.ea of the criterion, 

• produce evidence that the description is accurate, 

• assess .the effectiveness of its practices, 

• describe the college's future plans and objectives in the area, and 

y • ■ 

I • tell what plans are underway for. realizing the objectives of the College. 

1 After such self-study: an evaluation team of peers (faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, classified employees. Board members) visits the col-^ 
lege for three full days of conferences, interviews, class visitations, and assess- 
ment of all facets of program and management. Many colleges are involved with 
national associations accrediting specialized programs (nursing, engineering, 
technical programs, etc.). Such specialized accrediting can be coordinated with 
Qi~ study and visitation, to reduce duplication of effort. 
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'Accreditation i.>; witiioiit limit of time Linless. terminated. However, institu- 
tions are reviewed periodically, normaiiy five years al>er the initial accreditation, 
and ten years thereafter. In the fifth ye^ir of "the ten-year cycle, the institution 
must prepare a comprehensive self-study report and submit it to-A.CJ.C. Should 
an institution undergo a substantive change or if its educational effectiveness is 
questioned, A.C.J.C. mny make- a special review. If an evaluation team indicates, 
areas of concern, a spei;ial report and/or an interim vfsit may be requested. -Pro- 
longed inability,- for whatever reasons, to conduct its academic programs will 
require a review 'of the institution and a reconsideraticni of its ^accreditation. 

Criteria for self-study and for evaluation are established in these areas: 

Functions and Objectives, Curriculum, ''Instruction, Faculty (compe- 
tence, dedication, morale, etc.). StucJent Personnel Services, Commun- 
ity Services, LcLirning Resources. Staff Development, Physical Plant and 
Ecjuipiiient, District and College Governance.- ' 

(These criteria are explained in 'detail in the Manual of^^cereditation for Junior 
Colleges, adopted by -the AccreditingXommission for Junior Colleges in June, 
1973-) ^ , ' ' 

Accreditaticm by such self-study and peer evaluation is a useful txiol for the 
Governing Board of the College District. Through the appraising evaluations in 
each area of the programs, management and services of the College, the Board 
'can assess and evaluate the needs and the practices. The self-study, provides 
inrdepth perception, and the team evaluation provides outside peer appraisal. 

Gommunity College Finance 
Early History 

California has provided state support for Community Colleges since the first 
campus was establishedjin F.rcsno in 1910. .In 1921, the Legislature authorized * 
'the establishment of separate Community. College Districts and provided for an 
allocation to these districts of a flat sum of $2,000 per year, plus .$100 for each . 
unit of Average Daily Attendance (ADA), if an additional SlOO were provided 
from local funds. | . 

. In 1^935, the Legisjlature reduced the .$100 per ADA to $90, and in 1937, 
established a maximum district tax rate of SO. 35 for Community College prog- 
rams. State support remained at this level until 1946. Ba.sed on eon.stitiitional 
amendments, the Legisfature, in 19.47. established new laws providing for state 
support based upon a foundation program. The foundation program provided for 
$200 per uiiil of ADA, with the state to contribute .the difference between the 
proceeds of a local .SO. 20 tax and the $200. This legislation provided the founda-- 
tioh program concept under which "the Community Colleges presently operate 
.including the following components: district aid, basic aid, and equalization aid. 
There have been gradual increases in the foundation program and computational 
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. In 1^53, legislation was. adopted to provide for the separation oflhe ADA of 
regular elasses and classes for adults, and also to limit state aid for classes for 
adults to .a maximum of $80 per ADA. in 1954, the Legislature established two 
categories of students: (1) those over 21 years-ofrage enrolled in fewer than 10 
class hours per week (defined adults); and (2) a.11 other students'. 
, Ip ihe period 1962 through 1972, the Legislature made various chan^es in the 
funding, formula for California's Community" Colleges. Basic aid was increased, 
• the foundation program was periodically increased, and the campuiational lax 
limitation was raised. ' .. / • * 

In Ihe 1972-73 session, the Legislature increased the Co/imunity Colle^^e 
foundation program to S663 and provided an additional S16 pjv ADA for allocTi- 
lion to equal-i/alion aid distrfcts. At this point., thy funds provi/led bv the State of. 
California for Community Colleges was about h of the total financial support 
required'. . <i ■ 

In the 1 973 session of the Legislature, SB (j, was passed by both Houses and 
signed by the Governor. SB 6 was a substant/ial departure from (he traditional 
funding pattern for Commlinitv Colleizes, / 
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New Finance System Adopted 



SB 6 provided an increase in state funds for Community Colleges for fiscal 
1.973-74 of approximately $65 million, or 3F,f over 1972-73. Roughly, $13 
million of this total-will be used toward propert\ tax rollback. 

SB 6 increased to approximately 420f ( from the current 34^? ), the proportion 
of slate share of .support fof annual operation of the. Community College. 

SB 6 astablishcd the 1973-74 foundation program amount at $1 .202, \vith a 
$0.39 computational lax for '*regular'' or other than **adult'* ADArand at $556, 
jvith a-.$0,24 computational" tax for **defined adults'' ADA. It provided an aver- 
fige increase of $107 per ADA for all resident students. This is a change from the 
present regular foundation program amount of $679, with a S().2i computational- 
rax. * ■ \ 

SB 6 provides for automatic annual adjustments in the. foundation program 
gi*^ 1^^74-75, and in subsequent years, to be primarily funded by the slate, 
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and to reflect increases or decreases in.Community College operating costs based 
on an index developed jointly by the Board of Governors and the Stale^ Depart- 
ment of Finance. 

SB 6 provides a guaranteed revenue base beginning 1973-74, using 1972-73 
as. the base year. 

SB 6 provided for all/present permissive tax rates presently being used for 
operating purposes (not community services) to be combined .with the existing 
$0.35 general purpose tiix rate, at the rate currently levied in the base year, 
. (1972-1973). SB 6 restricted the use of the ''lease tax" for capital outlay pur- 
poses and is restrictive of joint powers agreement. .° 

The following permissive taxes were included in the new general purpose 
rate: aciult education, education for mentally retarded, meals for needy students, 
Sttue Teachers Retirement Systerii (STRS), social securit* (OASDI), Public Em- 
ployees Retirement System- (PERS), personnel commis/ion, health and welfare 
districts, inter-district attendance (tuition portion only). 

SB 6 provides thaf voted overrides used for operating purposes shall be in- 
cluded at the tax rate currently levied. The authorized but unused portion of the 
voted overrides were to be included in the. new general purpose rate, but are to be 
reduced by the amount of permissive taxes levied. 

As per SB 6, permissive tax rates remaining outside the new general purpose 
tax include the following: community services ($Q.05)v'"fire and panic safety, 
children centers. Field act, construction matching, household and personal ef- 
fects exemption, property use; bond interest and redemption, lease tax. 

SB 6 eliminated stat.e basic aid of $125 per ADA for non-resjdent out-of-state 
and foreign students. Non-resident tuition will be computed as the full amount of 
the current cost of instruction. 

Being caught up in the inflationary spiral with all other elements of education 
and industry, California's Community Colleges will find themselves involved in 
an annual contest to compete for the educationaj dollar. It" is imperative that 
Community College Trustees make every aUemptjto stretch the educational dol- 
lar as far as possible to preclude the possibility of having to abandon our tuition- 
free system of higher education for the more traditional model. 

Evaluation and Tenure (SB 696) I 

On September 1, 1972, statutes 1971 , Chapter 1654 -became effective as 
State Law governing the evaluation, employment, discipline and dismissal of 
certificated employees of Community Qollege Districts in California. Popularly- 
referred to- as the *'Rodda Bill," it established (egal as well as administrative 
provisions for implementatioti in the four areas mentioned. 

The Rodda Bill defines three categories of certificated employees that Dis- 
trict Governing Boards will employ: ' 
1 . The contract employee (may be first year or second year); full or part-time 
^ .employee = prohationary^ t - 
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2| Regular employees Onay be full or part-time) = permanent. ' 
3* Temporary = employed on daily or weekly basis or as* substitute. • 
'Sound evaluation procedures for the first and sxk'ond year contract employees 
• enable the Governing Board to make good decisions, based on positive informa- 
tion, in the initial selection and appointment to the faculty. Evaluation during the 
term of service of regular certificated ehiployees serve as a vehicle to improve 
the quality of instruction. Emphasis in ^aluation is on employee improvement,; 

Professional evaluation provisions must be adopted by the Board of Trustees 
of each district. The Governing Board; after consulting with the faculj-yfrnust 
establish specific procedures for evaluation of all contract and regular em- 
ployees. Tho.se specific procedures shall .include: 
!. Rea.sonable but specific performance standards 

2. Provisions for evaluation on an individual basis I ' 

ii . 

3. Uniformity for all contract employees ' ^ 
•4. Uniformity for all regular employees 

5. Provisions for vrm^dv/ ' -evaluation statements'^ to be made for any evalua- 
tion conducted.' * • 

Contract employees must be evaluated, at least once in each academic year* 
while regular employees must be evaluated at least once in every two academic 
years. Written ''evaluation statements/' together with administrative rccom- 
mendations form the legal basis for non-reemployment, dismissal or other di.sci- 
pline of certificated employees. 

Reemploymem provisions apply only to contract employees (first and second 
year). 

• Temporary employees have no rcjcmploytiient rights unless the temporary 
employee was employed 757r of the days during which .school was in se.ssion in a 
given school yeiir. 

Af'irst year contract\nnployee \s entitled to receive a written notice on or 
before March 15 from his district Governing Board of its decision: . 

1 . To not empfoy her/him for a second year, or 

2. To employ her/him for a second year as a contract employee, or 

3. To employ her/him as a regular employee (granting of tenure). 

The first year contract employee has no right to a heiiring on the Board's 
decision not to reemploy her/him and no right to judicial review. ! 



'Thnniiis ;j;hannon...Schools Attorne>. San Diego Community Colleiic District, -'A Birds Evcvicw^ orStiile law 
employment, discipline iind dismissal of ccrtilicuted employees of Community College 
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The second year contract employee \s entitled to receive a written notice on 
' or before March 15 from his district Governing Board of its decision; 

• 1. Not to employ her/him as a ''rcgLilar" (tenured) employee during the third 
aeademie year: or. 

■ 2. To employ hs?r/him.as a "regular'' employee for all subsequent years. 

If the Board's decision is not to reemploy her/him, second year contract 
employee has a right to a hearing conducted by a hearing officer of the Stale 
Office of Administrative Procedure. 

(Education Code Section 1344B) 

(The decision /i^v'ip rehire must be based on "written evaluation statements'* 
and administrative recommendations.) • 

Ret^iilar employees h;tvc a continuing right of employment terminated only 
by dismissal for cause; resignation, retirement, or death, 

.All eertificated emplo>ees must receive notice of intent to rehire or not to. 
rehire by March 15 of each aeademie year. . / 

The Rodda Bill permits district Governing Boards and any eerlifieated em- 
ployees to ente'r into employment contract's which ^mxy contain,^uch terms and 
conditions as the parties agree and as are consistent with the IzUv. 

Community College 

Occupational and Technical Education 

The Community College school board has as one of its major responsibilities 
overseeing a dual curriculum designed to meet the diverse needs of several stu- 
dent populations within its geographic area. 

The' curriculum of the institution may be classified into lower division 
academic (••transfer") programs and certincate and associate degree (''termi- 
nal*'') programs. Ei\ch is scheduled within'the framework of day and evening 
offerings to students classified as part or full-time cnrollces. 
Qecupalional and technical education programs generally fall within the cer- 
tificate and associate degree pattern. The purpose of these programs is to assist 
student groups to accomplish individualized occupational and career preparation 
objectives that they bring with them to'the school setting.^ 

Among the student groups are recent high school graduates with a desire to 
pursue advanced instruction toward an occupational or career objective identified 
and begun in high school. Yet, another segment of these high school graduates 
seek a Community College program as a start toward a specific career after 
taking. a general secondary or college preparatory program. 

The Community College also serves an adult population of great age span 
^ imilar varieties of needs. Some of these students enroll to prepare for a new 
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career while others seek upgrading and advancement in their present occupation, 
or some form of retraining i'n a related career field, • > 

In order for a Community College to udequatelN serve all of these divergent 
student goals and objectives, it must recognize also thai a portion of those enter- 
ing occupaliona! and technical programs wiil need varving degrees of supportive 
remedial and developmental instruction, These individuaHzed prescriptive kinds 
.01 instructional adjuncts most often appear as supplementiuy courses or* learning 
laboratory offerings to assist in developing written and oral communication 
• r.^ skills, elementary or basic co'mputational skills, and personal/social develop- 
^ .meni skills. Ideallv, these learning experiences are directly related to the other 
specialized competencies needed to achieve the individual stude'nt's occupational 
or career objective. . 

Vocational Education 

A concept of a coniprelrensive^ educational program proposed by former Com-' 
missioner Sidney Marl and. 

One definition is: 

'Tareer education represents the total effort of public education and the 
community to help all individuals become familiar \vith the values of a 
work-oriented society, to integrate such values into their personal value 
structure, and to implement some set of work values into their lives in such a 
w'^y that work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each indi- 
vidual." 

— Kenneth B, Hoyt 
' • . • . Professor of Education 

University of Maryland 

Further terminology that Is synonomous with 'V-areer education" is defined as 
follows: . . 

a. Occupational Education 

Any training preparing students, for employment or for advancement in an 
occupation. Usually synonymous with * Vocational education.'' 

b. Technical Education 

Training for entry or advancement in an occupation in which the principles 
and usage of mathematics and science are important elements. Sometimes 
used as an alternate term for 'Vocational education." 

c. Vocational Educatioji . . 

Training for entry employment or advanc^emcnt in an occupation, which 
training can be achieved without.the'baccalaureate degree. Hence, in public 
^ education, it. is usually limited to high schools or Community C^olleges. 
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Legal Responsibility for Vocational Education 

The 'Education Code cleiirly indicates that the Community College has the re- 
sponsibility to provide vocational education: 

7504, Legishilive policy; educational opportunity — The Legislature hereby 
recognizes that it is the policy of the people of the State of California to 
provide an educational opportunity to every individual to the end that every 
student leaving school should be prepared to enter the world of work; and 
that every student who graduates from any state-supported educational in- 
stitution should have sufficient marketable skills for legitimate reliumerative 
employment; and that every qualified and eligible adult citizen should be 
. afforded an educational opportunity to become suitably employed in some 
remunerative field of employment. (Added by Stats. 1971, c. 713, pg. 
1384) 

Vocational Education in the College Program 

The commonly stated goals or purposes of the comprehensive Community Col- 
lege are to provide: - . 

• Lower division programs leading to transfer to a four-year college. 

• Vocational education courses and prpgrams leading to employment or ad- 
vancement in an occupation. 

• General education courses or programs as needed by the students and the 
community. • 

• Community service programs for community enrichment. 

Vocational education is a significant part of the comprehensive college program 
and should be identified as such in any statement of college philosophy. 

Vocational Education in the College Program 

Vocational Education takes many forms, in the Community College: 

a. Pre-employment Programs 

Programs preparing for inijial entry into a specific occupation. Most usually 
found in the day program. May be organized to lead to the A. A. degree or 
may be a /'certificate" program and completed in one or more terms. 

b. Extension Programs 

Programs or courses designed to enhance. or improve the competence of 
.Workers in the occupation in which they are currently employed. Most fre- 
* quently .scheduled in the evening program. 

c. Apprentice Training 

^'^ourses or programs designed exclusively for apprentices in the skilled 
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trades and indentured.with the Division of Apprenticeship Standards (a state 
agenL7) 'with the state Shelley-Maloney Act. 
d. Retraining Courses . 

Courses designed to provide new occupational skills to those persons dis- 
placed from earlier employment. Most often operated in day hours and may 
be supported by federal manpower" funds. May or may not be. college 
credit courses. • ' 

. e. Adult Education Courses . 

Non-credit courses designed to meet the needs of residents for whom college 
credit is unimportant. Most commonly in subject areas not typically consi- 
dered of "collegiate" level or intensity. 

Quality of Vocational Education 

Board members are.concerned with the quality .standards of the vocational pro- 
gram. Some guidelines are available: 

a. California State Plan for Vocational Education 

The legal agreement between. the state and federal government regarding 
acceptance and use of federal 'vocational funds. Standards enunciated must 
be met if a program is to qualify for federal support. 

b. COPES Program 

0 

A voluntary program of peer evaluation in vocational education. Useful in 
validating the performance of the vocational program of the college. 
'^Criteriay as well as a COPES Guide are available from the Chancellor's 
office. 

Several .sources of federal funding are available for qualifying programs: 

a. V.E.A. (Vocational Education Amendments) 

This fund has several parts. Some are available almost automatically; some 
are by application and are awarded on the basis of merit. . 

b. Nurse Training Act 

May provide support for Registered Nurse Training programs. 

c. Allied Health Professions 

May provide funds for a specified list of occupations. 

d. Other sources may be available depending on the determinations of 
Washington. , - . 

Student Services 

Community Coileges are committed to the concept that education exists for 
th^nitrpose of assi.sting studenb; In jj^inning and achieving their goals and objec- 
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'tivcs. Student pcrsunncl services are neees^sar> to assist students to meet their 
objectives:* A 1962 AAJC Monograph; authored by J. \\ . McDaniels, identified 
essential student personnel practices,' and a listing of these practices illustrates 
the importance of a student personnel program: 

• Informing 'On-coming Students 

• Helping Students Make Appropriate Educational and Vocational Plans 

• Helping -Stucients Choose Best Levels in Courses 

• Rcgi<»tering Students 

• Orientinu New Students 

• Helpinj;: Students to Perform at Optimal Levels in Courses 

• Helping Students Resolve Individual Problems of Housing, Finance, and 
Health ' \ 

• Helping Students with Personal Problems ° 

• Helping Students Select and Transfer to Next Direction 

• Testing and Test Interpretation 

• Counseling * . 

• Record Keeping 

• Conducting Institutional Research on Student Characteristics 

• Evaluating Personnel Practices and Instruments 

• Encouraging Student Activity - 
Naturally, how California Community Colleges implement these practices varies 
greatly among the colleges. This diversity reflects the differences among institu- 
tions in philosophies, communities, budgets, facilities, staffs, and student 
bodies. The ability of each college to determine the nature and extent of student 
services on a local, level is important, then, if local college and community re- 
sources are to* be used effectively in meeting student requirements: 

Perhaps this paper can be most helpful by describing how services are im- 
plemented on pur campuses and by citing some examples of current practices. 

Prospective Student Services * . 

Student services often, reach the student even before he or she applies for 
admission. Information may be disseminated through campus tours, newsletters, 
off campus information centers, and guidance courses offered on high school 
campuses. Some institutions, like Contra Costa, Foothill, and DeAnza Colleges, 
have mobile units staffed by professional counselors who take pre-admission 



•J. W McDaniels. fCswutm I Student Personnel Practices for Junior CoUcf^es, Student Personnel Commission of 
Q C.Washington, DC. 1962. p. 17. 
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counseling lo prospcL-livc studLMits in schools, shopping centers, and 
neighborhoods. One can anlicipale even more'ailenlion m reeruitnieni prog- 
rams, si nee higher education has shifted from a selier's lo {{ buyer's market. 

Registration and Records 

It would seein that admissions and records should be a rather simple proces's 
in our ".bpcli door" colleges. However, interdistriet agreements, a complex resi- 
. dertcy law. and detailed information required for state reports necessitate exten- 
sive data gathering and proeessing. The ways that colleges go about the process 
of rcgi.siration probably number as many as the colleges themselves. Consortia 
have even been formed to develop the ideal niethod of registration. But each 
college normally must develop its ovvi>s\stcm to fit its budget, data proeessing. 
equipment, etc. Systems thus vary from highly eomputeri/ed systems to mail 
retzislration. to the traditional mass reizistration in a iivm or auditorium. * 

. Maintaining aeeurate student records is an important function, and thcf physi- 
cal problems involved, in sttiragc. access, and retriev al arc complicated by the 
variety of course offerings and many part-time students. Microfilm', microfishe, 
and magnetic tape systems have been adopted by campuses, to meet these prob- 
lems. 

The complexity of admissit^ns and records operation^ can readily be under- 
stood when one considers an institution such as Long Beach City College which 
registered 29,()0() students in 55 different locations this- Fall, and^the student 
records system at that institution must not on>ly support the education process but 
must also serve as a basis for certifying enrollment for such matters .as veterans 
and social sceuritv benefits and other fiilancial assistance. " 




Counseling . 

A^cpordinated counseling program is necessary to provide educational, voca- 
tional, and personal, guidance. Again, how colleges meet these needs varies 
O j\ Dr. Jerry Girdner. Dean of Student Personnel at West Valley College. 
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conducied an annual counselor/counselee ratio for severaf years, and his 19.7 N72 
.figures revealed lhai the ratio ranged from one counselor for everv 327 students 
at one college to one counselor for every 1019 students at another college. 
(Girdner's ratios did not take into account evening students.) Of course, a ralio 
study cannot take into account the variables involved in the organization of coun- 
seling. For example, oi^e school may rely heavily on faculty- advisors or peer 
counselors for assistance in educational advising while another school may as- 
sign all advising to a large counseling staff. And-some schools utilize eroup 
counseling extensively while others rely completely on individual counseling. 

Drop-in centers are being established at sonie institutions. For example, San 
Jose City College's drop-in center is a pla6e where a student cyn find a college 
staff member or a trained peer who can help the student wonk throDgh problems 
and frustrations that are blocking his or her academic progress. Groyps are also 
formed in the center to explore marital problems, divorce, human sexuality, 
women's problem.s, racial concerns, weight control, and 'others as needed. 

Career centers are another recent development. .Moorpark College, for in-, 
stance, has a career center located inb,e Campus Center, offering a comprehen-' 
siye and up-to-date colldctipn of occupational" materials, a variety of career- 
oriented activities, and a means of making contact with faculty and community 
resource persons. In just a little over a year, 7327 students used the center, and 
1077 of these students talked with a career counselor. CarSer development clas- 
ses are also offered in the Center with 20 courses available to day and evening 
students. ' . . . ■ * 

Testing is available to -community students for assistance in exploring 
aptitudes, interest, and personality characteristics as students choose major fields' 
of study, and careers. Monterey Peninsula College counselors have developed a 
self-administering test which allows a student ^to assess his/her own aptitudes, - 
interests, temperaments, physical capacities desired working conditions, and the 
amount of time the student is willing to spend in career preparation. A coiifputer 
print-out of the test.results provides the ,student with a rank ordering of compati- 
ble career fields which are coded for easy reference to the Dictionary ofOccupa- 
tiorml Titles- mdJob Outlook Handbook. After taking the test, the' student may 
work under the guidance of a counselor in researching -appropriate careers. Credit 
is obtained. for the project which helps to identi-fy an appropriate qareergoal and 
the means of achieving it. , - . - 

Thus, counseling takes many forms and there is probably no formula for the 
best way to provide adequate guidance on all campuses.- . . " 

Learning Assistance 

. Helping students to perform at optimal levels in courses can be achieved 
^^^'•Q^-h such efforts as providing assistance with study habits, skills, and techni- 
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ques, time utilization, developing.positive. attitudes toward college, and identify- 
ing interests and goals. AttentiopMiiust also be given .to sight, hearing, academic 
: skills in reading and writing, an^ genera! readiness in subject-matter background. 
Learning centers, like the onV at San Jose City Colle.ge, may be an appropriate 
'place to locate such assistanae. That center also provides self-instructional mater- 
ials in note taking, listening, memory- development, effective use of textbooks, 
vocabulary building, ancK test taking. " 

. One of the most popular approaches in providing learning assistance is 
through tutoring provided by. students. Many colleges now have highly de- 
velopedi^student tutoring programs which even reach into the secondary and 
elementiiry schools./ ^ 

DeAnza Collegj? recently established a program for educationally handicap-, 
ped students organized around learning disability groups. Each group is limited 
to a>maxinuun :of eight students with a fuU-time special education instructor. for 
every'32 students. A significant proportion of community cojlege students can 
^ benefit from such an approach, and special state funding is available. 
♦* . ' , ' ■ . ' 

Co'-Curricular Activities 

The Education Code provides for the organization of a student body associa- 

f tion to conduct activities On behalf of the students, and most, if not all, commun- 
ity college student bodies have formed associations and offer many activities. 
Colleges generally provide professional leadership for student guidance in 

^ assuring that'^activities have positive educational value. However, financing of 
the activities is difficult at many institutions because of the heavy reliance on . 
voluntary studerfi-^body card sales. Some schools are able to sell cards to practi- 

■ cally all students, while others achieve a very low sales. So the kinds of activities 
that can be Financed differ from campus to campus. ^ ' . ■ ^ 

Siudent interests change from semester to semester, but speakers are gener- ^ 

^ ally popular, and balanced speaker programs are offered by most campuses. Film ' 
series also rate high with stud(5nts currently, as do volunteer programs. Ecology 
groups sponsorifig recycling projects and environment protection movements are' 
active on campuses, and special interest groups such as sailing and skiing clubs 
continue to attract students. Service- and social groups see some pbrticipation, but- 
along with homecomings and pep rallies, they have not maintained the interest 
they once had. . ' . 

Intercollegiate athleticis may not attract as many spectators as they once-^didvA 
but particpation is strong and has even been broadened with the expansion of''^' 
some women's sports and the elimination'of the male limitation in other-sports. 

Campuses may be allowed" to strengthen their activity program if student 
•propcsed legislation, designed to allow locaf boards to require a student to ' 
use a student body card^, is appro v'bd. ^ . : 
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Health Services 



Probably the one service that sees greater differences among tie campuses is 
•the health services offered. The fact that it is l,egal to charge a $7.50/year fee per 
student to provide health services has not resulted in uniformity'iri the type of 
services offered. Some colleges rely completely on off campu? services with'the 
extent of their health program being a student accident .insurance policy. One of 
the most highly developed on-campus programs is at San Francisco City College 
' which charges no health fee but calls upon the Public Health Department for 
.physicians, clinics, arid laboratory work. In addition, the University of Califor- 
nia Medical School and the Univ.ersity of Pacific Dental School students do re- 
quired field work at. City College, giving time to crises and referrals. Also, a 
demonstration .merihtf health cMnic, supported by district, private, and federal 
monies, offers psychologTcar counseling and group p.sychotherapy. The Public 
Health Nursing Program at City College saw 5100. students last- year on such 
jiiatters as acci'dents, injuries, flu, rashes, anxiety reaction, pregnancy, con- 
traceptive cpncerns, immunizations, eye glasses, and tooth aches. The Women's 
Clinic offers advice on cancer, veneral disease, rubella screening, and treatment 
of vaginitis. • . . . • 

Most colleges do have a nurse on 'duty; to offe;r health counseling, fi.rst aid, 
visio^v.and hearing screening, and referral services 

Financial Aid 

Taxpayers ma^ have the impression that our tuition free/colleges provide 
completely free education to our students. However, students must sti^ll bear the 
cost of some. 5fees, books, supplies, equipment, transportation, and, in many 
instances, roqjp and board. Many of. our students nUist help support families 
while they attend. Thus, .financial assistance is a major consideration in a 
student's ability to attend. a community college. . 
. TheJastc of pro^^'^^ing that assistance has become complex. The financial aid 
*Q " must, analyze and verify student need in accordance with assorted 
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guidelines, then the advisor nuist make the best use of available resotir'ees by 
granting aid in GO.mbinations of loans, grants, scholarships, and/or work-study 
jobs to best meet individual student, needs. Of course financial counseling is 
necessary to help assure that the student makes the best use of his. or her re- 
sources,- and follow-up is required to cheek on student progress and status. 

Job Placement 

Professional job placement workers may help students stay in college by 
finding part-time and full-time jobs for them. They also may perform such im- 
portant tas.ks as bringing employers to the campus to recruit .students into long- 
term careers, establishing a job placement file for students, providing assistance 
in developing resumes, offering workshops on job application and interview pro- 
cedures., publicizing job opportunities, encouraging employers to employ vet- 
erans, and promoting goodnvork habits and attitudes through folJow-up and 
evaluation of student workers. , 

Work exprience and. cooperative education progi'ams may work jointly with 
job placement in developing a hew emphasis on' the relation of education to 
work. 

Special Services 

Probably the most dramatic change in student personnel, services "since 
McDaniel published his 1962 monograph on essential services has been in the 
development or intensification of special practices to better serve economically 
disadvantaged students, student-s-of ethnic minority backgrounds, veterans, older 
students, handicapped students, and women. This change has brought about in- 
creased activity in- .special recruitment', tutoring, peer counseling, financial aids, 
job placement^ and guidance courses. 

People of ethnic minorities and economically deprived backgrounds have 
been unable to attend college in representative numbers. Fortunately. California 
legislation (SB 164, Alquist) has supported programs on our campuses which arc" 
designed to attract and assist disadvantaged students. 

Special funding is also available for such needed assistance as special regis- 
tration, adaptive physical education, transportation, and educational aids to make 
it possible for physically handicapped students to attend college. 

Al<,o^ federal legislation has provided financial incentive to'colleges for 
educating veterans, making it possible to recruit and provide certification advis- 
ing, tutoring, and college refresher courses. The number of veterans now attend- 
ing colleges, while not up to post World War II proportions, is- surprising on 
those campuses where special efforts are being made for them. For example, " 
approximately 30^^ of Monterey Peninsula College's entire student enrollments 
are students receiving Gl Bill a.ssistance. . • • 
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Women'often have unique problems in continuing their education, and some 
mention has already been made of4he way in which colleges are responding to 
their needs in such matters as health care and counseling. A very practical prob- 
lem for many women is how to care for their children while they attend classes, 
so sonje colleges have established child care centers on campus. 

Foreign students are another unique group of students who need special help 
with housing, culturafadjustment, and language problems. Foreign student ad- 
visors and citizens' committees help fill this need. 

High School, and College Articulation 

High school articulation is normally not a difficult matter in community col- 
leges because of the proximity of the local high schools and the close working 
relationships that usually exist. However, close coordination is needed to make 
the most out of our educational resources through advanced placement and reg- 
ional occupational programs. 

•College articulation is another matter. Efforts have been made on a sfatewide 
basis to improve articulation, and it is now possible for the community college to 
certify which courses are of baccalaureate level and to certify the meeting of 
general education requirements of the California State Colleges and Universities. 
Even so, institutional and departmental requirements differ and complicate 
course planning. Constant liaison is required to be able to provide accurate ad- 
vice to students. V 

Housing and Food Services^ v 

While student housing is not usually associated with community colleges, it 
is a critical item for some students. In large- districts, dormitories are required. 
Both Shasta College and Sierra College serve such large territories that on- 
campus housing is required. - . 

Our population is so mobile that many of our students need assistance.. in 
locating housing in the community and many schools maintain referral lists. 

Food service of some kind is required on most campuses. Sometimes the 
food service is contracted to a caterer, sometimes it is handled by the college's 
own staff, or it may even be a part of a food service and management curriculum. 

Bookstores 

Campus- bookstores are owned by Associated Students in sonnie cases and by 
the District in others. Supervision, nevertheless, is. generally a district matter. . 
Efficient managenient is extremely important to assure that students are able to 
gj— lessary textbooks, suppli^,^ryi equipment.. Many stores have evolved to 
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much more than textbook dispensers and also serve as educational and recrea- 
tional supply sources. Profits are usually put back into activities that benefit 
students.. . . 

..Research 

Student personnel workers are frequently responsible for providing data on 
■ student characteristics and enrollment trends for a comparative data base. Cur- 
rently, 32 community colleges are cooperating in a legislative mandated study of 
the persistence and performance of 32,000 students. This study is making avail- 
able a great deal more information about our students and may make it possible 
to reassess our educational effectiveness. 

Systematic approaches to research on individual campuses is rare, and this is 
probably due to lack of staff, support, and. emphasis. With adequate research we 
might acquire valuable information to help in making decisions about student 
services. Foi' example, a study conducted by jGladys Dallas at Napa College 
, illustrated that special counseling paid off in lower attrition rates, higher student 
grade point average, and more completed units. 

Evaluation 

All certificated student personnel workers are subject to the same evaluation 
law as teachers. Procedures have beejri established at individual campuses for 
self,"peer, supervisor, and student evaluation of work performed by student per- 
sonnel staff. In addition, criteria for evaluating student personnel services are 
included in the Western Association of Schools and Colleges accreditation kits. 
Currently, the California Community College Governing Board is studying stu- 
dent personnel services and there appears to be preliminary agreement that more 
attention may be needed in vocational counseling and guidance and to the exten^ 
sion of fuller student services to evening and external campus programs. 

Hopefully, additional financial support will be: (1) broad enough to. permit 
individual institutions to determine needs and priorities for services and pro- 
il O ) adequate to allow each institution to provide essential services; (3) 
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free from applications and reporting that require time and money to prepare: (4) 
designated for improving or extending existing services and/or develpping new 
services rather than replacing current funding, 

' Whatever the source of financial support, it is clear that our diversje student 
bodies require comprehensive student services to help assure' that individual stu- 
dents identify and achieve their goals and objectives. ♦ 

Community Services 

Community Services is now recognized as a major function of the'Commun- 
ity College and has helped the colleges become a catalyst in community de- 
velopment and self- improvement. . - 

The Community Services contribute to the cultural, social and intellectual 
life of the college district community by providing programs either in coopera- 
tion with other agencies or sole sponsorship in a flexible program of educational, 
cultural and recreational services, above and beyond regularly scheduled day and 
evening classes and for all members of the community. 

A partial listing.of the objectives of the program includes: 

1. To make the college a center of community life by encouraging the use of 
. college* facilities by community groups when such use does not interfere 

with the college's Instructional program. 

2. To provide for community groups and the community at lai*ge, educational 
services which utilize the special skills and knowledge of the college staff 
and which are designed to assist the community in solving problems as they 
arise. 

3. Recreational- programs that contribute to the health and physical well-being 
of individuals in the coinmunity and to the oral life of the college district 
community. 

4. To interpret the college and its program' to the community and to enlist the 
active interests, support and participation of citizens in the college program. 

Community Services ,progr4im.s appear in many forms including: 

1. Short-term,. non-credit courses; . . 

2. Forum, and community meetings; 

3. Concerts and lectures; 

4. Facility u,se (rooms, equipment, supplies); . - . 

5. Recreational^activities; and ' . * 

6. Speakers bureau, ^. 

The Board of Goy.ernors of the California Community Colleges, on February 
18, 1971 , adopted a position paper ,stating that a major function of the Commun- 
^ Colleges is adult and continuing education. 
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A working definition of continuing eckication woiikl inckide: 
. 1 . Graded classes organized primarily far adult .students usually offered during 
^ evening hours and which meet all of the standard, .specified in the collea; 
catalogue and ecjuaiiy applied to both day and night. .students. ^ . 

2. Only students meeting prerequisit.es are enrolled.' ' ' 

3. Students artf^ awarded marks or grades on the basis of method, of evaluation 
set forth by the college and subject to standards of retention. 

4. Repeated enrollment, are not accepted unle.s there are unusual circum- 
stances. ^ • 

A working definition of classes for adults gjven at any time of the day or 
evening which meet the following partial list of criteria: 

Designed prinjarily for adults 
.2. Do not necessarily require prerequisites before a student can enroll. 

3. Are- not necessarily part of an organized sequence of classes. 

4. Need not be part of a graded program. . • ' 

5. Offer elementarv and secondary school diplomas and subjects if requested to 
do so by a -secondary district. 

The Board of Trustees of Community College Districts are authorized with^ 
out approval of the Board of Governors to establish and maintain community 
service classes as follows: • ' ' 

Lecture and forum series: avocational and recreational type classes; clas- r- 
ses designed to provide rnstruction for physical, mental, moral, ' 
economic or civic development. 

Community colleges consider appropriate, the offering of any short-term ' 
noii-credit courses if a need has been identified which is not beinu met otherwise, 
and which the college can feasibly 'arrange to meet. Every effort is taken to 
coordinate the course offerings with' other educational agencies in the community . 
^m order.to avoid duplication. These courses are offered on the colle-e campus, at 
-"^satellite campuses, or at other locations in the community. ^ > 

Examples for offering courses would include:. - / ' ' 

1 . Improving skills; . ' 

2. Providing .for retraining of displaced persons; , ; 

3. Identifying with specialized skills; . ! . 

4. Assisting in job training and upgrading; ' i 

5. Assi.sting the disadvantayed; ], , 

6. Studying social issues (phases of rebellion, turbulent teens, etc.) 1 ' 
rn^r-"^'^"^ community problems (pollution, urban beautification, etc.); I • 
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^ wom'en anil grooming, 
planning, 'investment for 
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8. Exploring, women's interests (personality, today^ 
etc.); 

9. Providing information on specific interests (estate 
the small investor); and 

10. Improving human relations (courses for policeme i, firemen, e!tc.). 

The Community Services courses differ, for the most part, from adult educa- 
tion courses in that they are: 

1. Non-credit; 

2. Short-term duration; 

3. Open, at times, to all age groups; 

4. Non-traditional; 

5. Oriented toward. problem solving; 

6. Aimed at immediate response to nontemporary issues and problems; 

7. Offered in the summer if needed; 
• 8. In most cases, designed for college level and above; and 

9c Flexible in time and depth. . 

Restricted Cominunity Services tax funds'are used for those capjtal outlay 
expenditures wl/ich Ore essential to the operation of the Community Services 
program; or are shared by-^he regular college program and limited to that propor- 
tion of the usage which fan^>^der Community Services. 

Restricted Comrnunity Servit^^s tax funds which are accumulated from year 
'to year for capital outlay purposes c^in be spent o'nly for Community Services. 

. The Community College faces educational challenges no longer definable in 
the context of traditional academic effort. Yf^maximum progress is to be made, if 
resources are to be used efficiently, if serviceli^ to be made available to all who 
need it, and if institutions within'the community^are to work effectively wUh 
institutions at state, regional and national levels, sorrio^ scheme for systematizing 
these multiple continuing education relations must be die arly defined. 

Such a.scheme should serve to regularize communication, build awareness of 
shared purposes, promote community-wide planning, facilitate cooperation,, 
avoid needless overlapping and overlooking, and make the most effective use of 
limited professional leadership. 

It should respect the autonomy of participating agencies and institutions; rec- 
ognize differences in their purposes, commitments, and resources; and allow for 
differing levels of involvement and participation in the system. \ 

" It should facilFtate timely decision and effective action; and it should serve to 
^-^'"te the entire continuing education, enterprise to the needs of mature persons in 
langing and challenging world. ' ^ 
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Date 



Person or Body 
Affected 



Requirement 



Authority 



July J 

On or before 
July I 

July 1. 



July 1 



On or before 
July 1 

On or before 
July 15 

On or before 
July 15 



July 4 

On or before 
July 20 

Last week • 
in July 




JULY 

All Schools School year begins 5joi 

Governing Board Make annual report to the County 1031(c) 

Superintendent of Schools 
Governing Board Shall select one member to represent board ' 932,1 

in the election of the County Committee on 

School District Organization 
•Governing Board Permanent certificated employee's failure 13260 

to notify district of intention to work is cause 

for suspension 

Governing Board File a tentative Budget with County 20607(a) 
Superintendent of Schools 

County • Makes Technical changes to district and/of 2Q607(b) 

Superintendent recommendations to Goverping Board, 
of Schools 

Governing board, Certify tuition charges to County 
high school Superintendent having jurisdiction of elementary 

^'Strict school district for which high school district 

provides election 

All schools ■ Fourth of July; all public schools shall close 5201(a) 
Governing Board Make changes irt budget and. return it to 20607(c)' 

' County Superintendent 

County Publish summary of proposed budget and 

Superintendent hearing date except in districts with, only one 
teacher or Icvying'no district tax 
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Date 



Person or Body 
Affected 



Requirement 



Authority 



First week 
of August 

On or before 
August 5, and 
Sept. 5 

On or before 
August 8 
{August 10 if 
ADA in excess 
-of. 10,(HX)) 

0(1 or before 
August 15 



On or before 
August 15 



Governinii Board 



Governing Board 



Govcrninti Board 



Count) 

Superintendent 



Governing Boards, 
all sehools 



AUGUST 

Hold budget hearing except in districts 
levying no district tax or employing only 
one teacher or over 2()().(HX) ADA 

Districts not paying salaries on a 12-month 
basis and withholding from each payment 

must pay employees one-half of 
total salary withheld 

"Adopt a final budget and file budget 
with Count) Superintendent of Schools, 
County Auditor, County Board of Super- 
visors, and the Superintendent of 
Public Insimction ; 

Approve district budget and tilo with the 
County Auditor. Count) Board of Super- 
visors and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Prepare for public inspection the financial 
statement oT district for preceding fiscal )ear, 
and estimated expenses for current year 



20504 



13519 



20607(d)- 



20607(c) 



20501 



On or before 
Sept. 5 



.Sept. 9 

First Mon, 
in Sept. 

Not later 
than Sept. 15 



SEPTEMBER 

Governing Board Districts not paying salaries, on a 12-month 13519 
basis imd withholdmg from each payment 
Id^M'K must pay employees balance of ■ 
salary withheld 



All schools 



All schools 



Admission Day; all'pubUc schools shall • 
close except as in SlUV't 

tabor Day. All public schools shall close 
. except as in 5209-10 



Governing Board . Request exemption from payment of state 
' ^ apportionment money (65^'{ of P\oundation 

Program) in salaries to certificateU personnel 



5201a 



17503 . 



Between 
October 1 and 
December 1 




OCTOBER 

Governing Board. Annual meeting of school board members 
County Super- in eounties of six or more elementary 
. intendents districts to elccf County Committee on 

School District Organization • 
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Person or Body 

Date Affected Requirement Authority 



NOVEMBER 

On or betofe . Governing Board A temporary teacher not dismissed in 3 13446. 

months becomes a probatiunary teacher 

Veterans* Day; all public schools shall 5201a 
close except as in 5209-10 , 



3rd school month 

November 1 i All schools 



DECEMBER 

December 25 All schools Christmas Day; all public schools 520 la\ 

shall clase 

No later than Governing Board Notify district superintendent of , / 938 

December 31 intention not to renew a contract for his,. 

services, if the contract terminates at the end 
of the fiscal year and the supt. is to be 
^ • dismissed . * 

After Governing Board Certificated person not employed in school 13258- 

December 31 ^ district may be elected for next- school year ~ 



JANUARY 

January I . * Alt schools New Year's Day; all public schools shall 

close except as in 5209 



5201a 



On or before 
February i • 



County Board 



February 12, or All schools 
day school is next 
in session 
proceeding 

Februiiry 12 



February 15 

Third Monday 
in February 

February 22 

ERIC 



All schools- 

»A11 schools 
All schooFs 

All schools 



FEBRUARY 

Establish rules and regulations for 16501 

elementary districts under 2,500 ADA to 

purchase standard school supplies and 

equipment ^ . 

Shall hold commemorative exercises for » 5203 
Lincoln's birthday 



Lincoln's Birthday; all public schools , 5201a 
shall close except as in 5209-10 

Special*exercises for Susan B. Anthony Day 5206 

Washington's Birthday; all public schools 5201a 
shall close except as in 5209-10 

Shall hold commemorative exercises for 5203 



Washington's birthday 
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Date 



Person or Body 
/ Affected 



Requirement 



Authority 



March 7 

30 days prior Candidate for 
to 3rd Tuesday governing board 
in Aprir 

^n or after 
March 15 

Not later _ 
' than March 15 



March 5 
March 3 1 



First Tuesday 
after first Monday 
in March, odd- 
numbered years 



MARCH 

Public Schools Observe as Conservation, Bird, 
and Arbor Day 

File declaration of candidacy with 
County clerk 

.1 

Governing board First day on which persons requiring 

certification qualifications may be reelected 
District ' Recommend in writing to probationary 

Superintendent employee and to governing board that 

employee be given notice 'of intent not to 
re-hire and states reasons thereof 

All schools . Black 'American Day. Observe this day 

with suitable exercises 

Governing board Last day to forward applications to State 
Department of Education for financial 
assistance for areas affected by Federal 
activities 

Governing Board Governing Board Election. 

Biennial election of members' of governing 
boards ^ 



5205 



1129 



13258 



13443a 



5206 J 

Pub, Law 
874 

1111 



April 1 

On or before 
April 1 

After 
April 1 



Between April 1 Govehiing Board, 
and April 15 



On or before 
May 1 

*Not Later 
Than May 1 

On or before. 



APRIL 

.Governing Board Terms of office begins for newly 

elected members 
Governing Board Provide for aullil of district funds 



Countj? Provide-for audit of district funds if proper 

Superintendent arrangements have not been made by the- 
. governing board 

Meet (annually) and elect a clerk and' if 
a 5-meniber board* a president 

MAY 

Governing Board Request an allowance forpplaced busses 
from Superintendent of Public Iftsimction 




GaVeming Boards, Shall provide for audit of all ftindjT under 
County ^ their jurisdiction 

Superintendent . 

Governing Board Notice of dismissal of probationary 
employees 



till 

17206 

17206 

964 



T5 

1300 

i7206 



13443(e) 
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Date 



Person or Body 
Affected 



Requirement 



Authority 



Before 
May 15 

Last Monday 
' in May 



Close of 
school year 

During June 
June 30 



All Governing 
Boards 

All Schools 



County 

Superintendent 
Governing Board 

All schools 



Give notice to certificated employees of ' 13447 
termination of service because of reduction 
in enrollment 

Memorial Day; all public schools shall 520 1 (a) 

close except as in 5209-10 

May make budget transfers with consent 20952 
of the'govcming board 

Request Library Funds from County . 7252 

Superintendent 

School year ends . -5101 



Annually 

Annually 

Not more often 
than once 
a year 

Monthly 

Monthly by 

10th day oif month 

Monthly or> more 
often if 
necessary 

Daily ' 



Any time 
Any time 

Any time 

7 

Any lime 

ERJC 



Governing Board 
Governing Board 
Governing Board 

Schools 

Governing Board 

Governing Board 

Governing Board 

All schools 
All schools . 

All schools 
All schools 



OTHER 

Prepare and keep on fjle courses of study 8001 
for public inspection . • 

Visit each school in the district at least once 1053 
in each term, or delegate the responsibility 
May publish in the press information 20506 
regarding financial condition of district 

Sound the fire alarm 12002 

Teachers, less than full time a' in evening 13521 
high schools may be paid on or before the 
lOth of succeeding month 

Bills arc presented to the district for 21304 
reimbursement i^rom revolving 
cash fund 

Deposit all money received from all sources 17152 
unless County Superintendent authorizes, 
otherwise 

Holidays appointed by%e Governor which 5201b 
provide for the public school to be closed 

public schools shall close on every day 5201c 
appointed by the President as a holiday , 
unless it is a special or limited holiday 

Public schools shall continue in session on 520 Id 
all legal holidays other than those designated 
above and shall hold proper exercises • 
commemorating the day 

When any holiday fall*; on Sunday, the public 520 1 e 
schools shall close on the Monday following 
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Date 



Person or Body 
Affected 



Requirement 



i^Luthority 



Any lime 
Any time 

Any time 
Any time 



Any time 
dudng the 
school year . 



Governing Board 



All schools 



Governing Board 



Governing Board 
and administra- 
tive officer 

Governing Board 



Within 30 days Governing Board 
of vacancy or 
filing of deferred ^| 
resignation (check ^ i 
code for 'exceptions) *; 

Within lOxJays of Governing Board 

proviisional 

appointment 

Period between Governing Board 

four months and 

74 days prior to ■ 

regularly scheduled 

election 



May delcare a holiday in the .public schools 5202 
when a good reason exists 

When any holiday falls on Saturday, the 5201f 
publh: schools shall close on the preceding 
Friday 

May print and distribute in pamphlet form 20506 
an annual financial statement and may include 
in pamphlet a general report of conditions 
of the schools 

Appear before a citizens' group when . 1073 

requested to explain election for bonds or 
increased tax rate 

Transfer from the undistributed reserve to 20951 
_^any expenditure classification or between 
expenditure clajisificalions by written resolu- 
tion filed with the County Superintendent 
and-co- Auditor 

Board either makes a provisional appoint- 1 162 
mcnt'or calls for a special election to fill 
vacancy ^ ■ 



Post notices of both the actual vacancy or 
resignation and the provisional appointment 

Board is prohibited from calling a special 
election or appointing someone to fill a 
vacancy on the board 



Not less than 
54 days before 
the election 

10 days prior 
to meeting 



15 days prior to 
the meeting 

45 days after 
notice of 



Qualified voter Closing date for registration of voters 



1162,5 



1163 



I36I 



Governing Board 



Governing Board 



Governing Board- 




Post notice regarding a meeting of electors to 1022 
determine a change in location of school- 
house, or for consultation in regarcj to any 
litigation, or in regard to general affairs of 
the district 

Notice of hearing on proposed sale or lease 16058 
of.rcal property 

Nontenure certificated personnel must I32i59 
acknowledge acceptance of election or deemed 
to have declined employment " 
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following are definitions of some of the terms with . which school board 
members should be familiar. Terms pertaining to finance have been included in 
a mini -glossary inserted directly into Chapter VI entitled, ''Understanding SchooJ 
Finance/' , . 

Affirmative Action Planned activities designed to* seek, hire and 

Employment Program promote women and persons of minority ratial 

and ethnic backgrounds as a conscious, delib- 
erate step taken by a hiring authority to assure* 
equal employrajent opportunity for all staff, 
both certificated and classified. 

Anniversary Date The date of completion of a required period 

of service. Sometimes called increment date. 

Apppinti/ig Authority The board of trustees,' governing board, or 

^: \ - Personnel Commission. ^ 

Assignment Placement of an appointee in a position. Also, 

the position in which she/he is placed. 
Certificated Employee - j The group of employee organization repre- 
Council sentatives with whom the public school em- 

ployer shall meet and confer with regard to 
matters within the scope of representation, in 
the event there is more than one employee or- 
. . ganization representing certificated employees. 

Classification Plan The official document adopted by the governing 

a . board or commission which allocates all posi- 
tions to classes^ The classification plan desig- 
nates the titles- and specifications for. position 
class. 

Eligibility List A list of the napils of persons who have 

qualified in an examination for the selection of 
classified employees for a specific class. 

Equal Job Opportunity The elimination of discrimination in employ- 

ment. 

Fact Finding The process of selecting an agreed-upon, non- 

involved agency, or individual, to investigate, 
assemble, and report the facts in aMabor- 
t ^ management dispute, sometimes with the 

authority to make recommendations for settle- 
Q ment. 
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Fiscal Year 
Fringe Benefits 

Grievance 

, Incompetent 
Increment 
Injunction 



Leave of Abserice 
Mediation 

Meet and Confer 
Persistent Disagrepment 

ERIC 
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July 1 to June 30.^ 

Term used to encompass items such as'vaca- 
tions, holidays, insurance, medical benefits,, 
pensions, and other similar benefits that are 
given to an employee under his employment 
in addition to direct wages. 
Any dispute concerning the interpretation of 
policies, and/or rulies and regulations governing 
^ p.2rsonnel practices or working conditions! 
Failure to perform adequately the minimum 
standards of duties required for a given position. 

A salary increase provided , for in certain pay 
plans: 

A court order restraining individuals or groups 
from committing acts which the court deter- 
mines will do irreparable harm. There are two ' 
types of injunctions: temporary restraining 
orders, issued for a limited time and prior to a 
complete hearing, and permanent injunctions, 
issued after a full hearing, in force until such 
time as the Conditions which gave rise to their 
issuance have been changed. 

'a * ' ' ' . 

An approved absence froin duty with or without 
pay for a prescribed period of time. 
Assistance by an impartial third^^party to recon- 
cile an impasse .between the public employer 
and thie exclusive representation regarding 
wages, hours, and mher terms and conditions 
of employment through interpretation, sugges- 
tion, and advice to resolve the impasse. .. 

The mutual obligation to exchange freely infor- . 
mation, opinions, and proposals; and to make 
. and consider recommendations uader orderly . 
procedures, in a conscientious effort to reach - 
agreement by written resolution, regulation or 
policy of the governing boar-d effectuating such 
recommendations. 

A disagreement under the Winton Act between 
the .parties meeting and conferring that has not 
been resolved to the mutual satisfaction of the 
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Personnel Commission 



Petition 



Prevailing Rate 



Public Sector 



.Public Notice 



1 



Quorum 



Recall 



Required Records 
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parties through such meeting and ^conferring 
with a reasonable period of time after the 
initial presentation of proposals, which shall 
not be less than' 30 days,- except by mutual 
consent. . 

Three members appointed in accordance with 
Education Code provisions and responsible for 
maintenance of the merit system for classified 
employees. . " - 

A written statement circulated by a single person 
or a group to obtaia signatures of persons re- 
questing the board to understand their particular 
position on an isiuQ. The board may use its own 
discretion regarding the^isposition of petitions. 

Wage rates that are paid to most workers 
engaged in " the same or similar occupations 
within a geographic or labor market area.. 

Employment in a governmental organization 
including state, county, cities, school districts, 
fire and other special districts where wages are 
paid from tax income. 

Placed announcements of exarninations^ 
meetings, hearings and other actions of the 
governing board or Personnel Commission on 
official bulletin boards. 

A quorum consists of a majority of thi member- 
ship of the board and is necessary for a legally 
constituted meeting. 

The removal of any elected or appointed school 
board member by election under provisions out- 
lined in legal statutes. 

A set of .minutes of the decisions of the board 
which are recorded and. may be inspected by ^ 
citizens who desire to' do so. Because of the 
importance of publi,c records, board members 
should carefully examine the minutes before 
final adoption. Records must .be kept relating 
to pupil accounting and the instructional pro- 
gram as required by the State Board of Education. 
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Salary Range 

Salary Step 

Sex Discrimination 

Sex-typing 

Step Advancement 
Strike 
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A specific number of steps of pay within , a 
classification range. 

One of th(^ salary levels within the range or 
schedule of rates for a classification. 
Those attitudes and actions which relegate one 
sex to a secondary and inferior status in the 
society, particulariy assigning roles, character- 
istics, and opportunities to one sex which are 
less desirable and less positive than those 
assigned to the other sex. 

Any rigid designation of interests and behaviors 
to only one sex. This occurs in classroom 
organization, teacher responses to, and expec- 
tations for, students in differentiated coun- 
seling, career orientation and extracurricular 
activities. 

Movemeh^t to a higher step on the salary 
schedule. 

A^work stoppage in a plant or industry for the 
purpose of gaining concessions from the em- 
ployer. The term strike may also be interpreted; 
as any concerted slowdown or other concerted 
interruption of operations by employees and is 
sometimes extended to mean any form of with- 
holding of full, faithful and proper performance 
of duties. 

A person whose salary rate is frozen above the 
nojmal salary for a step within a range. 
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In order for school trustees to have some knowledge of a philosophy of 
education one has been included in this Boardsmanship. It is a philosophy 
actually, adopted by one of the school districts, in California and delineates the 
expectations and goals that the district hopes to reach in educating its students. * 

Philosophy Of Education 

The Board of Trustees of the _ -i '__ believes that the schools in our 

'district belong" to alLthe people, are supported by the people and are designed to . 
carry out the^wishes of the people of the district for the education of our children. 

We believe that there is inherent in the American belief U concept that the 
individual is important and that the public school system should give each indi- 
. 'Vidual opportunity to develop to the maximum of his potential. 

We believe that the true tilnction of the elementary school is to nurture the 
intellectuail growth of the children —'all other objectives are supplementary to 
this one great purpose. We 'believe that a school program attains excellence when 
it provides genuine opportunity for all and when it challenges every pupil to 
achieve his best> 

Public education must help indiyiduajs develop their abilities in acquiring 
and using information and skills. In achieving this objective it is important that 
children: ' • 

l..Be provided with learning tasks which are challenging yet within their 
. capabilitieis, leading to excellence of academic performance which will de- 
velop a continuing pursuit of knowledge; insofar as their abilities4)ermit, to 
give each child a sound mastery of the tools of learning such al reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the use of spoken language. 

2. Be given opportunities to. observe, investigate, and demonstrate an under- 
standing of the world in which they live: 

3. Learn to recognize problems, and- how to select, evaluate and use pertinent 
itiformation in solving. them. 

4. Gain necessary information and skills through experiences that are nfeaning- 
ful to them, followed by practice and application. 

• 5. Be provided leaning experiences which include the use of a variety of sound 
educational materials and methods. 

6. Be aware of their progress toward fundamental educational goals. 

7. Learn to care for their own personal health and safety. 

^ *"lic education must help individuals prepare for the privileges andrespori- 
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sibilities of citizenship in our democracy. In achieving this objective it is impor- 
tant that children: 

, 1. Learn and develop patriotism an4 loyalty to our country and the American 
way of life". 

• 2. Learn that all individuals have worth and dignity. 

3. Learn to work with many kinds of people. 

4. Learn to accept the responsibility for their individual actions in a group, or 
as part of a group. ■"' \ 

5. Learn respect for constituted authority. 

" 6. Lekri the moral and spiritual values upon which present day civilization is 
founded. 

7. Develop qualities of leadership and learn to recognize and support good 
leadership. ' 

8. Develop qualities of competence and creativity. ' 

9. Be offered educatronal experiences which fit their abilities and needs, and 
receive constructive contributions to their education from many persons, 
groups and organizations. 

Public education must help individuals gain an understanding of people, to 
retain their own individuality, yet learn to work and cooperate with the group. In 
achieving this objective it is important that children:*^ ■ 

1. Gain the knowledge, skills and appreciations needed for successful living 
with others. . 

2. Acquire a sensitivity toward those who are in circumstances different from 
their own. 

"3. Gain an understanding of the interdependence of all people and learn to 

appreciate the contributions of all." . 
. ■ ■ " 

4. Develop an understanding and appreciation of the importance of family life 
in the United States of America. 

5. -Cultivate worthwhile friendships. * 

6. Be encouraged to show initiative .and develop confidence in themselves as 
• individuals. , ^ ■ 

7. Hold service to others as a worthy ideal. 

• Publio^educatLon must help individuals build the foundations upon which 
efficiency in earning a livelihood will ultimately depend. In achieving this objec- 
tive it is important that children: 

I. Develop an appreciation for those who" work and what they produce. 

"4)' arn to place value on the job that is well done.' 
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3. Learn the value of human and material resources. and the necessity for con- 
- serving them. 

4. Develop skills and abilities which help thembecome contributors to the total 
welfare of society, 

•J ' 

5. Develop interests and understandings about many occupations. 

6. Be given experiences which help them develop a degree of economic under- 
standing appropriate to their levels of maturity. 
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CSBA's Publications 

The following is a list of CSBA publications that give specific information 
on Various areas of concern, 

1. Analysis of the Education Code for Community College Districts 

2. Board/Superintendent Responsibilities 

3. Brown Act Requirements for School Board Members 
^ 4. County Boards Manual 

5. Education Code Analysis and Index . • 

6. Educational Goals and Objectives 

7. Educational Planning and Evaluation Guide for California School Districts 

8. Employer/Certificated Employee Relations 

9. .Evolving Educational Goals for California Schools: Four Case Studies 

10. The New Textbook System 

11. School Strikes — Prevention and Settlement ' 

12. School Strikes — What to Do About Them 

13. Selecting a. New Superintendent 

14. Statewide Testing 

15. Superintendent/Board Relationship - - 

16. Winton Act Process of Meeting and Conferring 

17. Special issuQS of the California School Boards Journal: • 

February, 1973 - Year-Round Schools 
. February, 1974 - Teacher Militancy 
April, 1974 - Special Education - . ' 

June, 1974 Public Relations 
September, 1974 - Conflict and Violence 
November, 1974 - Sex Stereotyping 
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Organizations and Agencies Related to Education^ 



AAUW 

AAJC 

AASA 

ACCT 

ACE , 

ACSA 

ACSCP 

AFT 

ASBO 

ASCCC 

BGCCC 

CARE 

CASBp . 

CASCR 

CCET 

CCHE 

CCPT (PTA) 

CCUFA 

CFT 

CJCA 

CJCFA 

CRTA 

CSBA 

CSEA 

CSFSA 
CSHA 
.CSNA 
CSSDA 
CTA 
CTPL 
EpC ^ . 
FACCC 
LCC 
LWV 
NEA 
NSBA 
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American Association of University Women * 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of School Administrators 

Association of Community College Trustees 

American Council on Education 

Association of California Schqol Administrators 

Association of California State College Professors 

Ame^rican Federation of Teachers 

Association of School Business Officials v 

Academic Senate of California Community Colleges 

Bdard of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

California Agency for Research in Education 

California Association of School'Business Officials 
* California Association of Student Council Representatives 

California Council 6n the Education of Teachers ■ 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

California Congress of Parents and Teachers 

California College and University* Faculty Association 

California Federation of Teachers 

California Junior College Association 

California Junior College Faculty Association ' 

Californi'a Retired Teachers Association 

California School Boards Association 

California School Employees, Association 

(also California Employees Association) 

California School Food Service Association 

California School Health Association 

California School Nurses Association 

California Small School Districts Association 

California Teachers Association 

Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 

Educational Congress of California 

Faculty Associaiion of California Community Colleges 

League of California Cities 

League of Women Voters 

National Education Asociation ' ' \ 

National School Boards Association 
State Board of Education 
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State Department of Education . 

State Teachers Retirement System 

Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
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<> * ■ - 

A partial list of motions requiring more than a majority vote of the board 
for passage Is as follows: 

• A resolution for the sale or lease of property — % vote (Ed. Code Sects. 
16056 and 16152). \ 

• A resolution to lease teal property in which monthly rental is $50 or less — 
unanimous vote (Ed. Code Sect. 16059). 

• -Lease of property (note more than three months) with residence on it — % 
vote (Ed. Code Sect. 16070). ^.^ 

• A resolution to lease land for the production of gas — unanimous' vote (Ed. 
Code Sect. 1*6102). ' . 

• A resolution to exchange real property — % vote (Ed. Code Sect. 16176). 

• A resolution for the sale, lease, or exchange of property to other public agen- 
cies — unanimous (Ed. Code Sect. 16203). . 

• A resolution to dedicate or convey property for streets, utility easements, 
storm drains, ditches, etc. — % vote (Ed, Code Sect. 16252-16254). 

• Exchange of property .with adjacent owner to settle dispute — unanimous 
(Ed: Code Sect, 16352). 

• A resolution to transfer money from the undistributed reserve to any expendi- 
ture classification — % vote (Ed. Code Sect. 20951). 

• Render city or county zoning ordinan.ce inapplicable — % vote (Govt. Code 
Sect. 53094). 

• Temporary borrowing^ before receipt of income — % vote of members, ap- 
proval of county auditor and treasurer (Govt. Code Sect. 53821(c)). 

• Money borrowed July 15 — August 30 to be repaid from state apportionment 
— V5 vote (Govt. Code Sect, .53824). ' 

• Exceeding the/l^udget to meet national or local emergency created by war, 
military attack, sabotage, or to provide adequate defense — '^U vote (Govt. 
Code Sqcl 53792). ' . 
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